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For the Sunday-School Times. 
REST. 


BY MARY B, DODGE, 





O precious Rest that follows pain, 
nutterably sweet art thou ! 
Whose presence soft, again, again, 
Has sealed with peace my aching brow. 


From some divinest realm above, 

With noiseless wing, thou drawest near, 
And out of vials filled with love 

Do:t pour a balm of tender cheer. 


We shrink away from dreary Pain ; 
Yet she it is who flings the gates 
Apart for thee! Invain,in vain, — 
Without such help thy blessing waits. 


Thy sandalled foot of velvet tread, 
Thy pliant gown of fleecy fall, 

Thy breath of silence round my bed— 
These, save for Pain, were forfeit all! 


Alone by dark'’ning shades we know 
The glory of the vanished light ; 

The Morning glows with richer glow, 
Just loosened from the clasp of Night. 


O Rest, thou angel born of Pain! 
O Night, that yieldeth day to bless! 
Faith, with doubtings in thy train, 
By rapture sight made questionless! 
Thank God, it is not ours to choose 
And idly hold what seemeth best ; 
The pain, the doubt, the dark refuse, 
And miss the hallowed touch of Rest ! 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
“THE GREAT BONANZA.” 


BY MRS. SARAH B, COOPER. 





\ HO has not heard of “ The Great 

Bonanza”? The uncovering of a 
mine of such fabulous wealth may well 
be deemed an event of modern times, It 
is estimated by a cool-headed, practical 
and disinterested scientific miner and me- 
tallurgist to be equal to a yield of 
$1,500,000,000, at the least calculation. 
What wonder that the world is all astir 
at the marvelous discovery! Nothing 
approaching to this has ever been known, 
unless it be the silver mine of Potosi, in 
Bolivia, which, up to the beginning of 
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the present century, according to Hum- 
boldt’s estimate, had yielded $1,150,000,- 
000, and that with the poorest facilities 
for working the ore. With modern ap- 
pliances the yield would unquestionably 
have been more than double. 

This immense reservatorium of vaulted 
treasure, just discovered, is not vigi- 
lantly guarded from inspection, but is 
thrown open to the examination and 
scrutiny of mining experts, and all who 
desire to explore this vast and opulent 
treasure-house. The depths of this won- 
drous Comstock lode imprison untold 
possibilities. What marvels of joy and 
happiness have been entombed for ages 
beneath the glum and sombre exterior of 
these grim-visaged, craggy old hills! 
These glistening glories have patiently 
bided their time, quietly awaiting the 
regal mandate of disclosure ; and human 
agency actively co-operates with divine 
intent and purpose, in the sequel of reve- 
lation and realization. 

The Great Bonanza! The name is, of 
itself, full of suggestion—‘‘ Good luck,” 
“ Fair prospect,” “Fine sailing.” Itisa 








our expression, “ All right!” And a fine 
thing it is to be in good luck, to enjoy 
fair prospect, to have fine sailing, and to 
know that it is all right. We have no 
crazy desire, just at this moment, to put 
our preaching-cap on, and dole out to the 
readers of the dear Times some heavy- 
footed platitudes against the worship of 
the golden calf, and with a cold and re- 
flecting abhorrence, inveigh against the 
purple and fine linen of Solomonic splen- 
dor. The fact is, we verily believe that 
money is a very desirable adjunct in life, 
and something for which to bless the 
great and good Dispenser. It has been 
said that prosperity was the blessing of 
the Old Testament, sdversity the bless- 
ing of the New; but we venture we could 
marshal a goodly array of genial-faced 
Christians who weuld, we opine, be per- 
fectly resigned to a dispensation of Old 
Testament blessing. There is no dis- 
guising the fact that abject poverty has 
a most dispiriting influence, and no man 
or woman is the worse for having a com- 
fortable larder and decent-looking ap- 
parel. To be reconciled to dire misfor- 


Spanish ejaculatory phrase, equivalent to | tune, after using every effort to avert it, 





isa rare and beauteous virtue; but to 
talk of penury as a boon, is foolish ro- 
mance or hypocritical cant. 

However, there is another aspect to 
this subject that we propose briefly to 
discuss. It is the tendency of modern 
thought to make that the essential, 
which, at most, should be regarded only 
as subsidiary to life’s plans and purposes. 
It remains true—that sweet suggestion of 
the good old-fashioned Bible—that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things that he possesseth. It re- 
mains true—modern thought to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—that it is better to 
get wisdom than gold, and understanding 
rather than silver. It is to be presumed 


| that Solomon had had good opportunity 


for judging of the value of wealth, for 
Lebanon, Ophir, Tyre and Sidon had 
laid their tribute At his feet; and yet his 
counsel, after years of unrivalled splen- 
dor, is, “ Receive my instruction, and 
not silver; and knowledge rather than 
choice gold.” “ My fruit is better than 
gold, yea, than fine gold; and my reve- 
nue than choice silver.” The primal 
aim of our life is happiness, and the wise 
man gives the best plan for its attain- 
ment, “ Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom, and the man that getteth under- 
standing. For the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold. She 
is more precious than rubies : and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be 
compared unto her. Length of days is 
in her right hand; and in her left hand 
riches and honor. Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. She is a tree of life to them that 
lay hold upon her: and happy is every 
one that retaineth her.” David, also, in 
the plenitude of his rich experience, 
testifies most emphatically, “ More to be 
desired are they than gold; yea, than 
much fine gold,” and this he says of the 
statutes and judgments of the Lord. 
And to secure this wealth of treasure, 
the mode is pointed out with great dis- 
tinctness, It shall be his who “ seeketh 
her as silver, and searcheth for her as for 
hid treasure.” 

The Great Bonanza of the Comstock 
lode was not thrown into the lap of idle 
day-dreamers, as they sat in generous 
arm-chairs taking their post-prandial 
nap. Years of patient toil have been 
rewarded in this wondrous unearthing of 
treasure. There have been weary days, 
and nights of starless gloom, antedating 
this great disclosure ; and but for cour- 
ageous and never-tiring faithfulness, the 
recusant hills would still have retained 
their garnered wealth. 

Could we but learn the suggestive les- 
son! There are spiritual Bonanzas, but 
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not for the slothful or laggard. There 
is a vast stretch of rugged domain be- 
tween desire ahd attainment. The earthly 
clods of animalism must first be removed 
by the deep-reaching ploughshare of the 
Divine Spirit; the crass and humid ex- 
halations from the bogs and morasses of 
the unhallowed heart must be swept 
away by the restorative breath of a better 
life; the gnarled roots and debris of 
misused years must be thrown out with 
the pick and shovel of resolute deter- 
mination; the rock and granite of old 
habits and native tendencies must be 
blasted ard shattered in pieces by the 
penetrating and explosive power of 
truth, sent home to the heart and con- 
science ; the cavernous depths and defiles 
that imperil and hedge up the way, must 
be lighted by the steady rays of the Sun 
of Righteousness, giving brightness, 
warmth, health, and security to the la- 
borer in his patient toil. And then the 
eye of the trustful and unflagging 
searcher after hidden treasure, shall pres- 
ently be gladdened with the glittering 
gold of real spiritual wealth, It is true, 
there must be much of crushing; much 
of annealing in the thrice-heated fur- 
nace; much of smelting, fusing, and 
assay; the crucible, retort, and alembic 
must each do its work; the refiner’s 
fire must purge away all dross; but then, 
after all is accomplished, the pure gold 
shall be set free; beautiful, bright and 
abundant ; and past struggles shall seem 
but the sweet-voiced harbingers of good 
to be revealed, whispering of a more 
blessed Bonanza than earth can disclose— 
the glad and glorious “All right” that 
peals from the battlements of heaven, 
—San Francisco, Cal. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN TILE ANTI- | 


PODES. 


- ‘ 
BY THE REV, LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, D.D, 





HAVE been much interested in re- 
marking the manner of conducting 
Sunday-schools in this remote land. Last 
Sabbath I visited a very flourishing 
school. The number of scholars was 
large, the attention was good, and there 
was a degree of order and quiet that was 
delightful. The clock marked the hour , 
the pupils fell into their places, without 
any audible call or signal. Then the 
superintendent placed on the blackboard 
the number of a hymn; and without any 
other announcement it was sung. Then 
some one (according to previous arrange- 
ment) offered a short and simple prayer. 
Then another hymn. Then the lesson, 
All this time the superintendent had not 
spoken; he had been seen and felt—not 
heard. A generous amount of time was 
given to the study of the lesson. Then 
with the slightest sound of a bell, the 
lesson ceased, and the closing exercises 
took place, conducted in the same way 
as before. Then the children, lookin 
fresh and unwearied, were dismissed, 
cannot tell you how I was filled with 
wonder and admiration. I said to the 
gentleman who kindly guided me in my 
visit: ‘‘ This is the strangest sight I have 
seen yet, Why, in my country, such a 
thing is unheard of. The Sunday-schools 
are, as a general thing, absolutely ¢a/ked 
to death, It is no uncommon thing for 
the superintendent to occupy half of the 
time; and then, when he gives out from 
physical exhaustion, he calls in some one 
else to help him through. How do you 
manage it?” 
“Well,” he said, “‘suppose you come 
this way and ask the superintendent 
himself.” So we went. I took him by 
the hand and said to him, “ My dear sir, 
I want to tell you how much I am de- 
lighted with your conduct of the school. 
ever in my life was I so mucn pleased. 
Really, sir, I~.” As I was going on, he 
shook his head; then he drew out a 
small slate, and wrote on it, “I am a 
deaf mute.” I turned to my guide for an 
explanation. Said he, ‘‘ We were for a 
long time bothered to death, Our super- 





intendents would fa/k, You see man is 
naturally a despot; and a man who has 
power and does not use it, is a rarity in- 
deed, is in fact a miracle; and the age of 
miracles is past. The Sunday-school 
was nothing but one perpetual harangue. 
Dried peas in a dry bladder would just 
about express the state of things. The 
session was prolonged beyond all reason ; 
the scholars were tired to death; at the 
same time they had no chance to recite 
the lesson, for they had only such scanty 
time as was left after the lion’s share 
was taken; they were learning nothin 
of the Bible, and their ignorance ond 
want of interest in the Scriptures were 
deplorable, After years of suffering we 
arrived at the unanimous conclusion that 
the first, the great, work of the superin- 
tendent is to keep still. But how to get 
a man whe would keep still, here was 
the difficulty, At last, since every one 
who could talk, would talk, we resolved 
to try one who could not talk. We ap- 
plied to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum for 
a mute of approved piety and decorous 
appearance; and, I do assure you, it 
works to a charm. The school has im- 
proved no one knows how much; the 
scholars learn more of the Word of God 
in a month than they used to learn in a 
year; the quietness of the superinten- 
dent is contagious; the feeling of relief 
and repose is beyond all expression. 
Other schools are following our example; 
deaf mutes are in demand ; and in many 
instances are paid quite handsome sala- 
ries for their services as superintendent.” 
“Well,” said I, “this is a new idea to 
me. I have long felt the evil. But never 
before did I see the remedy. I must make 
haste to tell ‘ The National Baptist’ all 
about it.”— The National Baptist. 





BEST. 


BY HELEN HUNT. 





Mother, I see you with your nursery light 
Leading your babies all in white 
To their sweet rest ; 
Christ the Good Shepherd carries mine to-night, 
And that is best. 


I cannot help tears, when I see them twine 
Their fingers in yours, and their bright curls 
shine ‘ id , ' 
On your warm breast; 
But the Saviour’s is purer than yours or mine, 
He can love best! 


You know, over yours may hang even now 
Pain and disease, whose fulfilling slow 
Naught can arrest; 
Mine in God's gardens run to and fro, 
And that is best. 


You know that of yours, your feeblest one 

And dearest may live long years alone, 
Unloved, unblest ; 

Mine are cherished of saints around God’s throne, 
And that is best. 


You must dread for yours the crime that sears, 
Dark guilt unwashed by repentant tears, 

And unconfessed ; 
Mine entered spotless on eternal years, 

Oh, how much the best! 


But grief is selfish ; I cannot see 

Always why I should so stricken be, 
More than the rest; 

But I know that, as well! as for them, for me 
God did the best! — Selected, 





BOYISH CRIME. 





HE other day, in a suburban town of 

New York, an errand boy in a print- 
ing office opened a letter addressed to his 
employer, took out a check for sixty-four 
dollars, forged the name of the payee, 
got the money and absconded to parts 
unknown, Not long before that, two 
lads of tender years, living in a neigh- 
boring city, possessed themselves of a 
sum of money belonging to the parents 
of one of them, made their way to this 
city, and hence to Philadelphia by rail. 
With a vague idea that they were to 
fight their way through the world, they 
bought a pistol for offensive and defen- 
sive purposes, and they laid in a con- 
siderable stock of pea-nuts to sustain 
nature, this favorite esculent being re- 
garded as economical, as well as mel- 
odramatic in its associations, Being un- 
familiar with the details of mature de- 
bauchery, these youthful experimenters 
betrayed themselves to the police and 
were brought home in a somewhat dilapi- 
dated and forlorn condition. Two or 





three years ago, the San Francisco police, 
searching for the perpetrators of a series 
of petty and vexatious thefts, discovered 
under the wooden sidewalks of a street 
near the wharves a cave burrowed out 
from an adjoining vacant lot. In this 
excavation were found playing-cards, 
odds and ends of provisions, rude tools 
for burglary, a few weapons, and various 
other evidences of occupation as a den 
of thieves. The cave was.the rendezvous 
of a gang of bad boys, who called them- 
selves “ Hoodlums,” and whose leader 
was known to them as “ King of the 
Hoodlums.” These young rascals had a 
considerable organization with a thieves’ 
slang, or argot, of their own. Their pro- 
miscuous plunder was usually sold to the 
junk-dealers, and they subsisted almost 
entirely on the proceeds of their preda- 
tions. Some of them lived secretly in 
lonely houses, otherwise unoccupied, and 
consorted with wretched little girls 
picked up about the docks. The “ Hood- 
lums” were aged from fifteen to nineteen 
years, and their grotesque name, invented 
by themselves, and meaning nothing, 
has come into use as describing a dan- 
gerous class of young ruffians infesting 
the city where they originated. 

It will not do to credit all these ex- 
amples of juvenile depravity to the force 
of a mere spontaneous outcome of wicked- 
ness. There is about all such instances— 
and these are only a few ready samples 
of a large class—a certain flavor of mock 
romance which is peculiar. The grown 
criminal necessarily practices conceal- 
ment in the furtherance of his wicked 
designs; but, if there is any “ romance 
of crime” attached to his performances, it 
is accidental. These youngsters seem to 
go into crime for the sake of the auda- 
cious novelty of the thing, rather than 
from any irresistible impulse toward bad- 
ness for its own sake. Of course, the con- 
spicuousness of crime in society has 
something to do with the education of 
these precocious criminals. Crime forms 
so large a part of the news of the day 
that it seems impossible to prevent some 
of its details from appearing in the col- 
umns of the most carefully conducted 
newspapers. We regret to say that some 
thoughtless people make these features 
of daily intelligence so prominent that 
graphic scenes of burglary, robbery and 
piracy ap in print, garnished with 
many insidious allurements to youthful 
minds. But, as if the faithful record of 
passing events were not enough, nor the 
sensational enlargement of actual details 
sufficiently enticing, the youth of this 
generation are fed with the worst sort of 
criminal literature. The cheap novels 
are bad enough, and it is a sign that the 
new supply is not equal to the demand 
when we see that ancient criminal classic, 
“ Jack Sheppard,” republixhed here. But 
what we must consider one of the very 
worst forms of printed poison is the trash 
purporting to be newspapers and maga- 
zines for young people. Some of these 
are printed by grown people who proba- 
bly know better; and not a few are con- 
ducted by ambitious lads, who naturally 
send out the miserable stuff on which 
they have fed. In a collection of ama- 
teur papers and periodicals gathered from 
several American cities may be found 
“‘ blood-curdling” and “thrilling” stories 
of adventure. Tales of runaway boys, 
narratives of piratical life, encounters 
with burglars, and all the phases of ro- 
mantic crime that an imagination stimu- 
lated by a course of such reading can 
picture forth from the staple of this sort 
of reading. In a single page of a little 
weekly published in a New England city 
were five contributions from boy readers ; 
in each of these a crime of some sort was 
the chief figure in the slender plot. Who 
is responsible for the encouragement of 
such an education for our boys? 

Of course, in all these dangers as pub- 
lications, whether craftily or thought- 
leasly conducted, there is due parade of 
rewarded virtue and defeated vice. But 
whether the mock hero be a bold and 
wicked bandit or a brave champion of 
the wronged, the sympathies of the young 
reader are usually enlisted on the side of 
the wickedest man in the book. And, in 
any event, he is made familiar with the 
details of crime. Its mystery, subtlety, 
and concealment inflame his imagina- 
tion; he has a boy’s natural love of ad- 
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- venture; the story of the daring deeds of 
some hero sinks deep into his mind; and 
before he is old enough to realize what he 
is about, he has taken one of the first 
steps in a career of crime: fortified with 
plunder, he has imitated the example of 
all his favorite heroes, and has run 
away from home. The rest is easy. Un- 
less speedily reclaimed and punished, as 
a boy should be punished, he is already 
a@ promising recruit for the dangerous 
classes who prey upon society. A noted 
bandit, hung by a mob in a far Western 
Territory, acknowledged under the gal- 
lows that he owed his crimes to the early 
inspiration of the lives of Dick TURPIN 
JAcK SHEPPARD, MURRELL, the Land 
Pirate, and other worthies famed in story. 
Yet this young man had not imbibed his 
vicious ideas in the slums of a great 
city. He was a graduate of a leading 
New England college, had been a county 
official, and went into the world, where 
he perished so miserably, from the bosom 
of a refined family. It is impossible for 
mature and well-formed minds to under- 
stand the horrible fascination which per- 
nicious reading exerts over the ingenious 
and ductile intellect of a boy. But the 
case admits of no argument. The land 
is full of unhappy examples of the influ- 
ence of unwholesome reading. Highly 
colored and highly-flavored fiction for 
ss people crowds aside much that is 
eartily good and healthful. It behooves 
parents and guardians to look well to the 
reading of their young charges. Men do 
not gather figs of thistles, nor can we ex- 
pect a well-ordered life to come after a 
youth familiarized with blood and vio- 
lence and crime.— The New York Times. 





SOCIETY IN CHRIST. 


BY REV. HOWARD CROSBY, D. D., LL.D. 


te which leads young people astray 
-£ is not so much any concrete form of 
pleasure as it is evil companionship. 
The devil’s choicest emissary is a bosom 
friend, and that which is sapping the 
life of the Church is that its members 
find their bosom friends in those whe 
know nothing of a Christian’s faith and a 
Christlan’s Saviour. ‘I can imagine éven 
a theatre that would be pure and virtuous, 
but I cannot imagine an evil companion- 
ship that would be pure and virtuous. I 
would far rather have my child liveamong 
Christians, I mean real Christians, who 
played all sorts of games, than to live 
among Christless people who carefully 
abstained from playing any games. I 
am afraid that many Christian teachers 
do not make this just discrimination, and 
hence fulminate against this or that out- 
ward form of amusement, when the ser- 
pent in the whole thing is evil com- 
panionship. 

It should be the constant care of 
Christian parents to see that their chil- 
dren, while yet small and under complete 
control, have the companionship of such 
children as belong to decidedly religious 
families, and, as they grow older, to 
strengthen the tendency thus formed to 
union with a godly society. But oh! 
what objections arise to this plan! “The 
rule would keep my children from jp- 
timacy with some of the very cynosures 
of wealth and fon. And just think of 
my bringing them up as Cinderellas! 
And then, too, what a sour-visaged gene- 
ration would I rear, only fit for funerals 
and prayer-meetings! Besides, Christian 
youth are so dull and stupid. If I wish 
my children to have wit and snap, they 
must go elsewhere to get it.” This is 
the familiar style of repartee which a 
faithful man meets when he endeavors to 
show a young Christian mother or father 
what the claims of Christ are upon the 
parent. It is vain to show the falsehood 
of some of the statements and the vanity 
of others. The ears are deaf. The 
trouble is, the heart is set on the tinsel 

‘of fashion, and everything is distorted 
by this radical perversion. Christian 


Society does seem stupid and prayer- 
meetings very melancholy things to a 





man who is inhaling the nitrous oxide of 
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a worldly society. Sober things are mis- 
erably dull to a drunken man. But, 
-after all, the sober things are the best. 
But even when Christian parents are 
not themselves plunged up to the neck 
in worldliness, they are often willing to 
let their children jump in. “It is li- 
beral,” says the devil. And they take 
him to be an angel of light; and so re- 
luctantly they say, ““We-e-e-ell, yes ;” and 


away the son or the daughter hies to the | 


school of im-morals. How often we find 
that the Christian parent is an inverte- 
brate animal ! 

Now I take it that fun and frolic, and 
every other innocent good thing is at 
home among consistent Christians, and, 
what is better, Christ is there too. Is 
mirth sanctified no longer mirth? Is 
merriment that recognizes Jesus no 
longer merriment? The very pith of 
the Christian’s happiness is, that whether 
he eats or drinks, or whatever he does, 
he can do all to the glory of God. What 
a dreadful misconstruction it is that con- 
founds godliness and gloom! Let us 
teach our young people, from the begin- 
ning on this subject, before the world 
gets its lie in their heads, that sets them 
a longing for Moab or Philistia. Let 
home be made both Christian and cheer- 
ful. The two adjectives should never be 
separated. Under such influences let 
our young people be brought up with as 
little idea of joining the gay idlers of the 
world as of joining the pot-house politi- 
cians. Let their tastes be formed in a 
Christian mould, which discriminates 
between reereation and indolence, be- 
tween joyousness and gayety, between 
manliness and worldliness, between social 
activity and fashionable society, between 
healthy excitement and dissipation. 

Now the key to all this is the deliber- 
ate formation of Christian acquaintance. 
Refinement need not be sacrificed, nor 
education, nor special tastes. Perhaps 
an error has sometimes been made just 
here, and the innocent demands of the 
character and disposition have been ig- 
nored and rudely shocked. There is 
abundance of good material for every 
Christian family to use in this most im- 
portant work of anchoring young hearts 
amid Christian influences when their 
social instincts are strongest. Let the 
Lord’s people draw together. They are 
a large host. “He that walketh with 
wise men shall be wise ; but a companion 


of fools shall be destroyed.” Prov. 13: 
20. “Beye not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.” 2 Cor.6:14. The Old 


Testament and the New are atone. It 
is in a separation from the world anda 
separation unto Christ, that the highest 
type of Christian character, with its 
peace and power, its glory and gladness, 
is found.— The American Messenger. 





—— ———e 


For The gunday-School Times. 

THE OLD SOLDIER’S SERMON. 
A REVOLT occurred among the fol- 

lowers of Pizarro during his march 
to Peru, and he was in danger of falling 
by the lawless hand of sedition. The 
brave Spaniard drew a line in the sand 
and stepping over it, said, “ Let those 
who are for me cross that line, and those 
who are against me remain.” 

A purer and sublimer scene is de- 
scribed in the story of Joshua. The 
brave and honorable old soldier, his 
battles ended, is taking leave of his com- 
panions. In his farewell address the 
old hero urges his followers to choose the 
noblest of services; even the spiritual 
service of the Lord their God: “Choose 
you this day whom you will serve; as for 


me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” This was the grand theme of his 


BY REV. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 











last words, Serve Jehovah. It is prob- 

able that we have but an outline of his 

discourse, and some of the motives which 

he used may have been as follows: 

1. It is a reasonable service. 

It is a pleasant service. 

It is a profitable service. 

[t is a service urged upon you by the 

motive of gratitude. 

5. You will incur infinite loss by neglect- 
ing the service of Jehovah. 

6. It will add to the pleasure of the 
Christian life by early choosing the 
service of the Lord. 


2. 
3. 
4. 





COME NEAR THEM. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HALL, D. D. 


{From Dr. Hall's “ Yale Lectures on Preaching” 
we extract the following passage as given in 
The Independent. The Doctor is speaking of pas- 
toral visitation, and his words have almost equal 
pertinence to the superintendents and teachers of 
our Sunday-schools with respect to one of the 
most vitally important in the whole round of 
their duties. ] 

4 # make the acquaintance of his peo- 

ple a clergyman must go to their 
homes, see the family where the family 
lives, and converse with them in the 
freedom of their own homes. He may 
systematize this work—make it more or 
less formal; prepare the people before- 
hand or not; conduct devotional exer- 
cises in the family uniformly or not; but 
he ought always to gain from going to 
the homes of the people. Let him try on 
the individuals the generalities he de- 
livers from the pulpit; learn the varie- 
ties of habit, mind, character of each of 
his charge and the truth needed by each. 
He thus gives himself a chance to form a 
liking for the people—not to the congre- 
gation as a pleasant sphere of labor, but 
to individuals as such. This process 
can beillustrated from the experience of 
any pastor. 

You see a mother in her nursery, 
holding her baby in her arms, looking 
into its pinched, pale features, to find out, 
if she can, if the symptoms of life or of 
death predominate. Your heart enters 
into her anguish. You kneel down at 
your chair and ask God, who gave her 
the mother’s heart, to give her grace and 
strength, and you say what words you 
can of comfort and encouragement. Can 
you ever feel to her again as to an ordi- 
nary member of the human family? And 
if the child is spared and grows up, is he 
not a little more to you than another 
child? A man tells you something of 
his life, his struggles, his sorrows, per- 
haps his sins. His lip quivers and his 
eyes overflow in the recital. If you have 
the first elements of a minister’s nature 
in you, you must feel and speak to that 
man evermore with some influential 
memory of the interview. Any ordinary 
minister who is to do spiritual good to 
his people must love them. But ordinary 
men found their affectionate interest on 
acquaintance. It is not love in general 
and in the abstract that makes a channel 
to the human spirit; but love to indi- 
viduals, into whose faces and in some de- 
gree into whose hearts you have looked. 

And the people are the better for 
knowing him, will believe in his earnest 
desire to do them good when they find 
him as a minister in their dwellings, hear 
him in a better spirit as he preaches, and 
are prepared to respond to his appeals. 
It is not quite true that all the eloquence 
is in the audience; but much of it is 
there, as truly as the echo is in the bosom 
of the hills or the winding of the val- 
ley, though in part also in the bugle- 
blast that evoked it. 

The strangest ideas are entertained by 
some regarding ministers—ideas that no- 
thing but contact will rectify. It is good 
for the people to see that he is a man, 
“a man of like passions” with them- 





selves; and as he goes among them a 
true, simple, natural, unaffected gentle- 
man, walking on no stilts, free of all in- 
solence of office, obviously fighting the 
battle of his life, as they are fighting 
theirs, they learn to believe that the 
sublime principles he enunciates from the 
pulpit are not for some retired, privileged 
spot, inhabited by ministers, deacons, 
and their respective wives, but for com- 
mon men and women, who live and toil 
and enjoy and suffer, and who must die 
and be judged. 

But the congregation admits of being 
distributed into classes, and so ap- 
proached. The very young are to be 
gathered, visited, known in the Sunday- 
school. The minister can as little afford 
to delegate his duties to the teachers as 
can the parents. “The Sabbath-school 
the nursery of the Church?” Why, yes; 
as the olive plants round about the table 
are a nursery for the family. But are 
they not part of the family—to be fed, 
cared for, protected, cultivated? And 
the teachers—a class by themselves, the 
minister’s unpaid assistants—to be 
known, encouraged, guided, and to re- 
ceive sometimes a little salutary discour- 
agement where they take their duties too 
easily or discharge them in overweening 
self-confidence or in self-complacency. 
So there is the class above the children— 
young men and maidens—to be gathered 
by him into a communicants’ class; there 
are, perhaps, young men to be directed 
in their literary mutual help; working- 
men, perhaps, to be aided; ladies’ or 
gentlemen’s “ Bible readings” to be con- 
ducted ; anything in the line of the min- 
istry that will bring minister and people 
together. Change the forms; change the 
names, if need be; appear as directing 
or not, as is wise; only come near the 
people. , 

For The Sunday-Schoo! Times, 


VISITORS IN THE CLASSES. 


BY ELLA A. DRINKWATER. 


= annoyance next in order to the 
visitor who bores the whole school at 
once is the troublesome class visitor. 
Especially is this true in rural Sunday- 
schools, where strangers are rare, and a lit- 
tle difference in manner or dress is largely 
commented upon. Who has not at some 
time had his usually orderly class set all 
in a flutter, and the interest in the lesson 
nearly destroyed, by the entrance of a 
boy or girl (and sometimes by those who 
call themselves ladies and gentlemen) 
who would persist in whispering, or 
laughing, or turning around to stare? 
Because they are present for only one 
session, some young people appear to 
think they have no responsibility, and 
very thoughtlessly add to the teacher’s 
burden, and detract from the scholar’s 
good, when, with a little thoughtfulness, 
they might be of assistance to both. 


Several Sabbaths ago one of my girls 
brought three young friends with her. 
The week before, I had been absent, and 
the girls had been away at different times, 
so that this was the first time in some 
weeks that our number was unbroken, 
and we were looking forward to a very 
good time, and I was not quite pleased 
with the advent of three stylishly dressed 
girls. But they came in very quietly, 
with a smile and pleasant greeting, 
placed themselves on easy terms with 
the class, and entered so earnestly into 
the lesson that I found them only plea- 
santly exhilarating. The vivacity with 
which they expressed themselves ani- 
mated my girls to talk more freely, and 
I believe the thought that these young 
girls, though living widely different lives 
from ours, loved and served the Saviour, 
about whom we were studying, drew us 





nearer together and nearer tohim, And 
Christ’s power over demons, which we 
had considered rather a difficult lesson, 
proved one of our pleasantest and most 
instructive. 

Perhaps, if visitors were always ex- 
pected to take a part in the exercises of 
the class, they would never prove an an- 
noyance; and I am sure it would be much 
more interesting to them. I have a 
great many visitors, and I have never 
found one a hindrance; but I write this 
for those who have hitherto been thought- 
less, but will now, I hope, emulate the 
example of the many sweet, bright girls 
who have been a real help to me. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
USE THE PEN MORE. 


BY E, E, NEWMAN, 


T was three o’clock, and the superin- 
tendent’s bell struck, and Miss Allen 
was not in her place. The half-grown 
girls that filled her class-seats were not 
used to this, and sat with a very blank, 
homesick look, feeling that something 
must be wrong. Alice Ball whispered to 
her neighbor that Miss Allen had a 
dreadful cough, and she did not believe 
she would be able to speak if she came, 
and Alice was right. 

Miss Allen’s first thought, on finding 
it impossible to speak without coughing, 
had been for her class. She prayed for 
the girls, one by one, as usual; for the 
bright and the dull, the sober and the 
gay; for those who seemed touched with 
the meaning of life, and those who cared 
little for it—most for the one who 
troubled her most; then she wrote an 
earnest letter to them, saying that she 
could only speak through her pen, send- 
ing an affectionate appeal in the line of 
the day’s lesson, urging the claims of a 
higher life. This she dispatched to a 
friend with a note, requesting her to teach 
the class, and read the message, and 
having done what she could, asked the 
Holy Spirit to work through her work, 
and left it with him. 

Mrs. Haines brought an earnest good- 
will to the class, and if the girls missed 
the thorough preparation to which they 
were accustomed, their minds were occu- 
pied by the loving message from their 
sick teacher, and they were quiet and 
solemn. One was comparatively a new- 
comer, and not being so well dressed as 
the others, had been kept somewhat at 
a distance; but Miss Allen had noticed 
her shy thoughtfulness and had taken 
pains to draw her out, being rewarded 
by the enthusiastic love of her new pupil. 

Alice l.stened with tears to her friend’s 
letter, and its impression remained with 
her; she thought of it often through the 
week; and when the next Sunday brought 
the faithful teacher again to her class, 
she was glad at heart to see that her 
effort had not been lost. 

“Miss Allen,” said Alice, modestly, as 
she took the warm hand held out to her, 
“T liked your letter to the class very 
much.” 

“Did you, dear?” answered the lady. 
“T hope you will remember it then.” 

“T mean to,” said Alice, with flushed 
face and moist eyes; “and, Miss Allen, 
I wanted to ask you to write me a letter 
all for myself,” 

“T will, if you wish it,” was the cordial 
reply. “If I do, of course you will an- 
swer it,” 

“T’ll answer as well as I know how, 
thank you,” and Alice, who had made a 
great effort in proffering her request, 
hastened away with an air of relief. 

Miss Allen was not likely to forget the 
promise, or to forget to pray over the 
warm-hearted letter that soon reached 
the delighted Alice, In the answer that 


followed, the thoughtful teacher saw that 
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the girl was one of those who express 
themselves best by the pen, and at some 
sacrifice to herself she kept up the cor- 
respondence, It was an added exertion 
in a very busy life, and it seemed un- 
necessary, a8 her pupil lived in the next 
house, but she forgot the labor in the re- 
ward, when Alice Bell said to her reve- 
rently, “Miss Allen, I don’t think I 
should ever have been a Christian if it 
had not been for your letters.” 

Tlave not some of us these shy, hesi- 
tating scholars, who would regard a letter 
as a precious treasure, and answer it with 
a frankness quite impossible to them in 
speaking? 

“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” 





NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER,. 


SPEND several hours every week with 

a company of children who may fairly 
be ranked under the title “ neglected.” 
They are not over clean. Their clothing 
is thin and rather promiscuous. Half 
the time they are probably very cold, 
and the other half hungry. Their fathers 
and mothers are poor, are unfortunate, 
are sometimes drunken; and some of 
those little ones are familiar with sights 
and sounds which would frighten the 
delicate, high-bred, beautiful girls who 
find it a labor of love, every week, to 
teach them to sew. 

But my experience with these little 
specimens of the tenement and the street 
has been that, considering their oppor- 
tunities, they are very docile. They 
blossom out under loving influences as 
your hyacinth does when you take the 
bulb from the cellar and set it in the 
sunny south window. They repeat Bible 
verses and hymns, and sing—why, they 
sing as if they had never known a trouble 
or @ care. 

Several times the thought has come to 
me, “ Are these the only neglected chil- 
dren?” Not a very original thought, 
perhaps, but one we mothers would do 
well to ponder oftener than we do. It is 
a dreary day for the maternal heart when 
it takes up that desolate refrain: “ They 
made me the keeper of the vineyard, but 
mine own vineyard have I not kept.” 

A child, coming into the world by no 
volition of its own, surely has a right to 
claim the care and protection of its father 
and mother. They are not released from 
this claim by any exterior circumstance. 
Whether they live in Rag Fair or Fifth 
Avenue, they are equally bound to take 
the best care they can of their own off- 
spring. To do Rag Fair justice, it is not 
half so anxious to shirk its responsibility 
in the matter as Fifth Avenue often is. 

No matter how many subordinates 
your purse can employ, you are yourself, 
being a parent, your child’s first and best 
guardian. But society, business and the 
church make many demands upon your 
time. Evenso. Meet them if you can; 
but if you must choose which to give 
your best to, and which to give your 
second-best, and which to let go by the 
board, let home and children have the 
freshness, the first of the day, and the 
closest brooding of the heart. 

I have known a family of dear little 
children, clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and faring, like the man in the 
parable, sumptuously every day, who 
were almost as badly off as Lazarus in 
the same. They were wholly under the 
care and influence of illiterate, vulgar 
and unprincipled servants, their mother 
being too much engaged with company, 
friends and benevolent enterprises to do 
more than give them a kiss once or twice 
a day, and sometimes, when they vexed 








her, a scolding or aslap. The mother, a 
brilliant and educated and most fasci- 
nating lady. By and by she is ashamed 
of her children, who are boors, un- 
polished, unmannerly and ungrammati- 
cal. What wonder? They were ne- 
glected, and nothing else could have 
been expected. Seven times one are 
seven, You cannot make it nine, to 
save your life. 

Some mothers neglect their children 
through the care they take of their out- 
ward appearance. Come what will, they 
must have so many little frocks, and so 
many little aprons, so many pies and 
cakes too, on the table, and so much 
luxury in the furnishing and adorning 
of their homes. Somebody and some- 
thing must be put off and turned aside, 
and it is very likely to be the little Kitty 
or Johnny, who is, after all, the occasion 
of the parent’s greatest pride and anxiety ! 
It is a terrible thing, though, when you 
really sit down and think about it, that a 
child living, breathing, sentient, and im- 
mortal, should ever be considered as 
merely a clothes-pole, or a centre-piece 
for vain display ! 

The class who upon the whole get the 
least notice taken of them, and are often- 
est snubbed and hurt, are the boys. The 
ordinary, commonplace ones I mean, who 
are especially brilliant in nothing,and who 
are at the awkward, obtrusive age, when 
their feet and hands are big, and they 
seem to have a talent for forever being 
in the way. Their very faces have lost 
the sweetness of babyhood, and have 
not gained the meaning of man- 
hood. Nobody has much patience 
with them, and the house is so much 
stiller when they are out of it, that even 
mother does not ask where they are 
when they slink out of sight, perhaps, 
after supper, God help them! Many a 
boy might be saved from 4 period of 
wild and reckless dissipation if only 
there was somebody who could see the 
better part of him, and care enough for 
it to endure the rougher outside and to 
help him along. There are plenty of 
neglected boys who wear good, warm 
clothes and have shoes on their feet. Is 
there one that we know? [If so, let us 
take compassion on him.— The Christian 
Union. 





for The Sunday-School Times. 
THE BIG WHEEL IN THE BASE- 
MENT. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 


HERE were hundreds of wheels clat- 

tering overhead, shafts and bands in 
noisy play. A multitude of spindles 
whizzed about, and from the looms the 
soft, white cloth steadily issued. The 
secret of all this energy, though, was not 
visible. I saw no furnace-fires snapping, 
no cloudy steam puffing out. “ Don’t 
you want to see the big wheel?” said a 
workman to me. Down over the rough, 
dark stairs he led me into the dimly- 
lighted basement of the mill. He stepped 
forward and lifted a board. There it 
was, an immense wheel, dashing about, 
flecked with the spray of the water that 
swept it round and round! Who that 
saw the activity and results above 
thought of the big wheel dashing and 
crashing out of sight below? And who 
thought of the dark stream shooting un- 
der the mill that swept the wheel steadily 
round? 

We came from a prayer-meeting of a 
church one night, and the earnest tones 
of its last suppliant linger in our ears. 
We know something of the life of that 
church; its self-denial for Christ; its 
patience seen in its members as they 
meet trial and bravely fight obstacles; its 
hearty work for temperance and its steady 
bringing of souls to Christ. And to its 














prayers could be traced the power start- 
ing and continuing all this life. This 
was the big wheel beneath, in the vestry. 

At a revival meeting there was a sepa- 
ration made in the congregation. In- 
quirers were left with the preacher in the 
church, Others came down into the vestry, 
and there we prayed. I thought, “This 
is the big wheel in.the basement.” 
Everything depends on it. We reflect 
upon those immense resources the pray- 
ing soul comes in contact with, the 
mighty and divine currents of power this 
wheel of supplication dips into which 
send it round with such effectiveness. It 
pays a church everything, and a single 
life also, to keep up prayer. Some other 
activities may cease revolving, but that 
wheel must be kept turning. There are 
little churches without pastor, and almost 
without people, but kept alive by prayer. 
And there are some large churches where 
prayer is feeble, and in spite of showy 
sermons and showier congregations, the 
drowsiness of spiritual death steals over 
the pews. It is a necessity of life that 
the big wheel in the basement be kept 
turning. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
RELATION TO THE WORD. 


BY REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


HERE is no concealing the fact that 

there is no natural taste in the hu- 
man heart for the divine Word. We 
ought to see to it that we do not give 
way to this maudlin sentiment which 
seeks to sugar-coat the truth to make it 
agreeable to carnal appetites. It would 
all be very well if the faithful doctrines, 
like rhubarb smothered in jelly, could 
be carried in under some delightful dis- 
guise, and yet do their appropriate work: 
But, for the most part, it happens that 
truth, sweetened to the taste, is entirely 
neutralized as to all its wholesome 
effects. And for this reason there is a 
diversion away from those powers which 
must be first interested and aroused in 
the process of conversion. 

Truth may be so toned down, modi- 
fied, sweetened, and illustrated, that 
there is nothing at all left as a tonic to 
the conscience, and a purgative to the 
passions. The imagination, the taste, 
the ideal part of the nature are drawn 
out by the processes of attraction, and 
the whoie energies of the soul are ab- 
sorbed in a sort of a pastime; and it is 
all the worse, for the simple reason, that 
scholars and hearers go away with the 
feeling that they have certainly been re- 
ceiving good, when really they may have 
vuly been amused and hardened. 

We feel deeply exercised upon this 
subject, for we want to ask, whether in 
Sunday-school and church, the tendency 
is not too much in this direction at the 
present day? Whether this rivalry, 
which grows so intense in its efforts to 
outstrip the world upon the basis of at- 
tractiveness, is an abdication of the 
wholesome truth of God? Whether, by 
the adoption of this course, we are not in 
danger of training up a generation which 
will demand the sensuous in worship to 
the exclusion of the spiritual? Whether 
weare not training up a generation which 
will naturally develop into full-blown 
Ritualists, and cancel the unpalatable 
doctrines of Inspiration by an over- 
draping and an over-laying, which hides 
them altogether from the heart and con- 
science? 

For one we would be delighted to be- 
lieve that the clear, unadulterated truth 
could be made attractive to the natural 
heart. We would be delighted to think 
that all these sensational fandangoes were 
consecrated apostles appointed to carry 
forth “the incorruptible seed of the 





Word of God.” But we fear it is not so. 
We fear lest we are using painted fires 
and paper swords, and spending our 
time in the fine music and glittering 
show of the muster and review, rather 
than in enlisting in the rough, honest 
work of fighting the enemy. 


And we have ground to suspect the 
dangerous nature of this drift; princi- 
pally from two reasons: First, from the 
manner in which the Scriptures set forth 
the natural man’s relation to the Word. 
It is expressly asserted that “the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit.” They must be “spiritually dis- 
cerned.” If this be true, it is simply 
an utter impossibility for parent, teacher 
or preacher to become spiritual eyesight 
to those whose eyes have never yet been 
anointed with the eye-salve of the Spirit. 
We may strive and study to gain the at- 
tention, command the assent, attract the 
taste, and gratify the curiosity; but if we: 
have done nothing more than this, we 
have done very little, or nothing after - 
all. The innermost safe holds the jewel 
of fabulous price, and if we have bored 
our way through a dozen doors, our la- 
bor is in vain if the last entranee be not 
gained. After all, the grea fact, and 
sometimes the very ugly one, remains, , 
that nothing is done if the conscience is 
not aroused, so that it shall give the un- 
converted one no peace day or night, 
until he flies to Christ Jesus for atone- 
ment and reconciliation. 


Rut who shall undertake this unplea- 
sant business of arousing the conscience? 
It is a very hard thing to do, and de- 
mands that rare combination of great’ 
affection and great fidelity. No man 
need exclaim, “Thou art the man!” un- 
less. he lives as faithfully as did Nathan . 
and no man who does not really love t) a 
sinner, will do any good by a plair, ye. 
buke. It is very easy for preachi ng to 
fall down to the level of fault find’ ng and 
abuse; and then the preaching had bet- 
ter remain unpreached. 

“The letter killeth.” We are slow to 
learn this truth, and the co) j-hearted re- 
iteration of the letter has kjiled many a 
household, and many acr sngregation and 
many & class, 

The corpse of our dearest friend we 
hurry out of sight; but let the divine 
breath blow on that ‘lifeless form, and let 
it spring into life -and the beauty of full 
activity; then we would not surrender it 
for the world. It js precisely so in man’s 
relation to the Word. It is a corpse to 
us, 80 long as we see and hear only the 
letter—it mv st be distasteful to us—but 
let the Spirit make it alive (or rather 
make us alive to it), and how all is glo- 
riously changed ! 

This brings us to the simple and abso- 
lute need of our realizing that the Holy 
Ghost must accompany us in our work, 
or we can effect nothing whatever; and, 
hence, to the great point of importunate 
supplication for spiritual aid. 

The dangerous nature of our present 
drift is shown, in the second place, from 
the facts of history in the work of the 
Church. We may safely claim that no 
great revival of religion was ever brought 
about by those inventions which seek to 
sugar-coat the truth for the delectation 
of the taste of the natural man. 

It was not so in apostolic times. It 
was not so at the times of the reformation, 
and it was not so at the great awakening 
which accompanied the preaching of the 
faithful men of the last century. And it 
will not be hard to forecast the result of 
that widespread mania which tends to the 
conversion of our schools, our churches 
and families into religious candy-shops 
and play-houses. We shall hardly suc- 


ceed in joking our way into a life of god- 
liness, unless the Bible be a joke, and 
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« Christ be a joke, and heaven be a joke. 


But life is earnest, and as it is the more 
earnest the more exalted is its aim. 

We shall dispense with all indirection 
and all nonsense and the painted gew- 
gaws of the letter, in proportion as we 
are dreadfully in earnest, and as we re- 
alize the terribly earnest issues of life. 








~~ For The Sunday-School Times. 
HOW JOHN QUIT. 





BY “ THEODORE.” 


T was not an easy thing for John to 
quit, nor did he succeed at first in 
doing so. An old habit, especially if it 
be a bad one, is a hard master, and will 
not yield its control without a struggle. 
A young man had years ago become a 
slave to tobacco. He began to use it be- 
cause it seemed in his eyes a manly thing 
to smoke and chew as he saw his father, 
and so many older persons, doing. He 
got hold of a cigar and of a pipe and of a 
tobacco-box, and after awhile they got 
hold of him, and would not let him go 
free. He tried in various ways to escape 
from their control, but all in vain. He 
would “cut down” the number of smokes 
and chews which he allowed himself day 
by day. For atime this would succeed, 
but he soon found that he had gone back 
to the old allowance. Again he would 
try to “taper off,” and up to a certain 
point the process worked nicely, but then 
he would “taper on” again. The pastor of 
the church to which our subject belongs 
does not believe that the use of tobacco 
promotes Christian life, and so he often 
urged John to abandon it wholly. His 
own convictions were always in accord- 
ance with his pastor’s arguments, and he 
promised more than once that he would 
stop, and once went so far as to hand 
over his cigar as a sign and seal of his 
resolution to abandon the filthy weed. 
After awhile, however, he got back to his 
old habit, and his Christian life seemed 
to grow feeble and cold. 
A Time of Revival 
came to the church about the beginning 
of the year, and many believers were 
awakened and warmed with a new love 
to Christ. Among others, John became 
more earnest and active in the perform- 
ance of duty. One evening, at the close 
of service, a few of the young men of the 
congregation remained to talk with the 
pastor about Christian work and Chris- 
tian life. Our friend was of the number, 
and during the conversation he turned 
to his pastor and remarked that he had 
taken a step now which he had been often 
urged to before, namely, to give up to- 
bacco. ‘‘When? and how?” were the ques- 
tions quickly asked. He replied that on a 
certain evening he got to thinking about 
the matter in church and really heard 
but little of the sermon, so busy were his 
thoughts with his own bondage to this 
habit. Going home he continued to con- 
sider the question, His duty seemed clear 
to him. The next morning he came down 
early to the kitchen and seeing his pipe 
on the mantel, took it up and threw it 
into the fir, “ But,” broke in the pastor, 
“there are plenty of pipes in the stores 
yet.” “Well,” said our friend, “I have 
quit now for time and for eternity, and 
I do it looking to Christ for strength and 
grace.” ‘Well done,” said the pastor. 
“Be faithful to your word for time, and 
there will be no difficulty about ‘ eter- 
nity.’”’ 

We have no reason to suppose that 
there will be any “smoking-room” in 
heaven, or any “smoking-car” on the 
trains by which the heavenly inhabi- 
tants travel. The Lord gives us no rea- 
son to expect a supply of tobacco in the 
heavenly estate, and its use does not 
seem to be very helpful toward prepara- 
tion for that inheritance, 





WMustrating the Lesson on “ Cities of Refuge.” 


GOD OUR REFUGE. 


For The Sunday-8chool Times. 


Hymn and Music by Wm. F. - rt IN. 
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We have told how John quit, because 
there are many others, who need to “ look 
to Christ for strength and grace,” to cease 
from this as well as other evi] habits. , 

We have seen ministers and elders and 
men of good mind and of high character, 
fall and failin a fruitless attempt to break 
up their tobacco habits, but we have 
never known any one to fail who honestly 
undertook to quit, asking God for help 
and success. 

The Church at large, and perhaps some 
individual who reads this, spends more 
money for tobacco every year than for 
the spread of the ‘gospel and the conver- 
sion of the world. Is not this both 
shameful and sinful? Who will quit 
now, and as “ John quit?” 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
“ BIG BLESSINGS.” 


HE writer at one time dropped into 
the church just before the close of a 
prayer-meeting, which was being held by 
some young men and lads, and heard one 
of the youngest, a mere boy, leading in 
earnest prayer for the conversion of a 
number of persons who were careless 
and unconcerned. After referring to 
one and another, very directly, he ex- 
claimed, with great fervor, “O Lord, 
these are big blessings which we ask, but 
they are not too big for Thee to give us,” 
My own faith was greatly strengthened 
by that prayer, and my own lack of faith 
greatly rebuked. 
How thoughtlessly we open our services 
of prayer with the words, 


“Thou art coming to a King, 
Large petitions with thee bring.” 


“We receive not because we ask not.” 
And again, “ We receive not, because we 
ask amiss.” God is surely pleased to 
have his children ask for “big bless- 
ings.” We measure God’s willingness 
by what we have usually received, for- 
getting that we have been “straightened 
in ourselves.” 

The question started itself in my mind 
whether there is not greater “ faith- 
power” often in a mere child than in 
many learned Christians of riper years. 
A child comes directly and confidingly 
to the parent for what it wants; and it 
gets it, just because it has asked for it 





with such unquestioning confidence. 
Our Saviour insists on our “becoming as 


little children,” in order to enter his 
kingdom. This child trustfulness is 
pleasing to earthly parents, and we are 
assured that it is far more acceptable to 
God. “These are big blessings,” has 
been ringing in my ears for days and I 
have been asking myself how is this 
“faith-power” and “prayer-power” among 
the children of the Church to be made 
most useful? 

Should not the officers of every church 
encourage the young to hold services for 
prayer by themselves, and to “stir 
up the gift” which is in them? Why 
should these gifts be like some sinking 
streams, which disappear for a long time 
instead of rolling along in am open 
channel to bless and beautify where they 
go? As I grow older, i find in my heart 
a growing sympathy with the young and 
a desire to help them to an early and 
ready expression of faith, and love and 
obedience to him who said, ‘They that 
seek me early shall find me.” Let us 
look for “ big blessings.” Lf 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
“A PROMISING MAN.” 


BY THE REV. W. T. WYLIE. 





AVE you ever “seen one of these 
persons? Whether man or boy, he 
pleases greatly at first sight, and you ex- 
pect the most satisfactory results from 
him. He is not only ready to do all that 
you desire, but he will do more. If you 
never met him before, you suppose that 
he is a regular “stand-by” in the church 
or Sunday-school. A person who talks 
as he does about “love” and “duty” 
and “ faithfulness” and “solemn cove- 
nant engagements,” &c., must be a model 
of worth and steadfastness himself. You 
say, “So and So is a model.” The work 
must go on gloriously when sustained by 
such a promising man. 


In your simplicity you come to the 
work the next day or week and your 
P. M. is not there. You charitably 
suppose he is ill, or that he must 
be detained by some pressing business, 
and when you next meet him you hasten, 
with anxious look, to ask for his health. 
He says it is “all right.” Then you in- 
quire for his family. ‘‘ They are well.” 
You venture to hint that you feared his 


absence from his post was caused by some 
affliction, and he carelessly informs you 
that he “ really forget the matter until it 
was too late.” 

Thus our promising man goes on 
day after day and year after year. He 
loses the confidence of his fellows, who 
are left to bear the burden and do the 
work; and if in any way a question is 
raised reflecting on his fidelity, he won- 
ders in grieved astonishment that any 
ene should not consider him perfectly re- 
liable. “ Promises made, but never kept” 
will be the only inscription which can 
truthfully be placed on his tombstone 
when he dies. This is no fancy sketch. 
It is a picture drawn from life and is as 
true as a photograph. 

Having written thus far I read it to 
some friends, and they each knew “the 
very man who sat for that picture.” I 
have no doubt “the very man” is known 
to every reader of this page. 

What shall be done with him? This 
question is more easily asked than an- 
swered. No amount of teaching or 
preaching seems to have any effect on 
these P. M’s, They can talk so well 
that it never occurs to them to think 
that they need to do anything but talk, 

We earnestly urge all Sunday-school 
teachers to give all diligence to train up 
a different class of persons who shall ful- 
fill the promises they gave of usefulness. 

We say “good-bye” to these “ very 
promising” but useless persons. He who 
depends on them will be as a man who 
leans on a broken reed, or attempts to 
run on “a foot out of joint.” Every 
P. M. will fail you every time you trust 
him. 

To young readers of this article we 
say: Resolve that you will form a char- 
acter for truth, faithfulness, promptness, 
and reliability. Resolve that your word 
shall mean what is on its face, and that 
you will be more careful to perform than 
to promise, while always ready to prom- 
ise what is right and dutiful. 





WE shall a obliged at last to confess 
what we should long ago have known, 
that the really precious things are 
thought and sight, not pace. It does a 


bullet no good to go fast; and a man no 
harm to go slow; for his glory is not at 
all in going, but in being.— Ruskin, 
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SUBJECT: THE CITIES OF REFUGE, 


TEXT :—Joshua 20; 1-9. 





1. The Lord also spake 
unto Joshua, ry 

2. Speak to the chil- 

dren of Israel, saying, 
Appoint out for you 
cities of refuge, whereof 
I spake unto you by the 
hand of Moses: 
. % That the slayer 
that killeth any person 
unawares and unwit 
tingly may flee thither: 
and they shall be your 
refuge from the avenger 
of blood 

4. And when he that 
doth flee unto one of 
those cities shall stand 
at the entering of the 
gate of the city, and 
shall declare his cause 
in the ears of the elders 
of that city, they shall 
take him into the city 
unto them, and give 
him a place, that he 
may dwell among 
them, 

5. Andif theavenger 
of blood pursue after 
him, then they shall not 
deliver the slayer up in- 
to hishand; because he 
smote his neighbor un- 
wittingly, and hated 
him not beforetime. 

6. And he shail dwell 
in that city, until he 
stand before the con- 





gregation for judgment, 


and until the death of 
the high priest that 
shall be in those days : 
then shall the slayer re- 
turn, and come unto his 
own city, and unto his 
own house, unto the 
city from whence he 
fled, 

7. And they appoint- 
ed Kedesh in Galilee in 
mount —— and 
Shechem in mount 
Ephraim, and Kirjath- 
arba, which is Hebron, 
in the mountain of Ju- 
dah 


ah. 

%. And on the other 
side Jordan by Jericho 
eastward, they assigned 
Bezer in the wilderness 
upon the plain out 
of the tribe of Reu- 
ben, and Ramoth in 
Gilead out of th: tribe 
of Gad, and Golan in 
Bashan out of the tribe 
of Manasseh. 

®. These were the 
cities appointed for all 
the children of Israel, 
and for the stranger 
that sojourneth among 
them, that whosoever 
killeth any person at 
unawares might flee 
thither, and not die by 
the hand of the avenger 
of blood, until he stood 
before the congregation, 





[* preparing this lesson, read Numbers 
35: 6-34, and Deuteronomy 19: 1-13. 
Point out on a map the localities of the six 
cities, so far as known. Explain the phrases 
“ unwittingly,” “elders of the city,” “avenger 
of blood,” “congregation for judgment” (a 
court for public trial), “stranger that so- 
journeth.” 
THE CONNECTION. 

When the land had all been divided 
among the twelve tribes, and forty-eight 
cities set apart for the tribe of Levi, upon 
whom devolved the duties of the priesthood, 
and general instruction of the people, each 
city having about 800 acres attached to it, 
then, as commanded by God, Joshua took 
measures for setting apart six of these forty- 
eight cities as cities of refuge. 


THE LESSON 


tells us how this was done. Consider first 
the command given to Joshua, and its fulfill- 
ment, and then the spiritual lessons taught 
and illustrated by the analogies suggested. 
I. The Command. (Verses 1-6.) 

Among nations of patriarchal habits, 
Arabian, Persian and Grecian, in order to 
secure the safety of the family and vindicate 
the sacredness of human life, the right to 
avenge the life of any one was supposed to 
be vested in the nearest of kin, the one who 
would be the heir of the person killed, 
Moses, finding this custom already prevalent, 
did not abolish it, but restrained and regu- 
lated it. Among most nations there was a 
right of sanctuary, or temporary asylum, in 
temple, grove, altar or shrine, whither the 
unfortunate homicide might find safety. 
Among some people even the wilful mur- 
derer might escape by hastening to an 
asylum, or by paying a ransom. Under the 
theocracy of the Old Testament the law is 
more rigid, the wanton destruction of human 
life is held to be not only a crime against 
society, but a sin against God. And God 
was the real avenger of blood. No provi- 
sion was made or refuge provided for the 
wilful, intentional murderer, not even at the 
altar (Ex. 21:14); nor could any ransom be 
accepted for him (Numb, 35:31). The 
land where the deed was committed was de- 
filed until is was avenged by the blood of 
the perpetrator. But while the law is 
severe it is also humane and beneficent, as 
it distinguishes with great care between the 
guilty and the unfortunate, between the 
wilful and unwittingly taking away of human 
life, and effectually shields the innocent. 

1, The general provision, The 
cities to be appointed, as previously com- 
manded by Moses, on divine authority. 
(Verses 1 and 2.) 

2. The parties for whom in- 
tended, Persons who unintentionally or 
ignorantly had slain any one. (3.) 








3. The conditions of his ad- 
mittance. A preliminary investigation 
of the case, as stated by the applicant to 
the proper authorities. (4.) 


4. The disposition of the 
case. The fugitive vfficially handed over 
to the authorities of his own city for thorough 
trial; if guilty of murder to be publicly put 
to death; but if only found guilty of man- 
slaughter, to be sent back to the city of 
refuge, there to remain until the decease of 
the high priest who held office at the time 
of his imprisonment. On the death of the 
high priest he was permitted to return to 
his home and to the full enjoyment of all the 
privileges of citizenship. 

Il. The fulfillment. (Verses 7-9.) 

The people did what Joshua in God’s 
name commanded, and set aside six cities, 
three on each side of the Jordan, for the 
purpose required. On the west side of 
Jordan, Kedesh in the north, in Galilee, 
called, on account of the residence of many 
foreigners in it, Galilee of the Gentiles ; 
Shechem, the city between Ebal and Geri- 
zim, where the law was read and the stones 
with the law engraven on them were erected, 
in the middle region; and Hebron, formerly 
called the city of Arba, the giant chief, and 
assigned to Caleb, as a part of his inherit- 
ance, in the south. On the east of Jordan, 
Bezer in the south; Ramoth in the middle 
region, and Golan in the north. Some have 
regarded the names of the cities not only as 
significant, but as typical, and have given 
them an interpretation, which, though fan- 
ciful, is suggestive and instructive. 

(a) Kedesh—Holy ; the holy, anointed One. 

(6) Shechem—Ready-shoulder; on Him, 
the government. 

(c) Hebron—Fellowship; good-will, recon- 
ciliation. 

(d) Bezer—Fortress, refuge; salvation. 

(e) Ramoth—Exalted; raised, prince. 

(f) Golan—Joy, life, light; joy evermore. 

Through the anointed One, on whose 
shoulders rests the government, we obtain 
reconciliation and fellowship with God, and 
complete salvation when our exalted Prince 
shall return to take us to the land of light 
and life and everlasting joy. These six 
cities were to be for an asylum not only for 
any of the children of Israel who should re- 
quire one, but also for the stranger, or 
foreigner who journeyed or dwelt in the 
land, and who by accident needed and per- 
sonally sought their shelter and protection. 


Ill. The Spiritual Instruction 
Suggested. 

These cities naturally and fitly illustrate 
the provisions of the gospel for the offenders 
against God’s holy law, who have justly in- 
curred the divine displeasure, and feel that 
the “wrath of God abideth” on them. 

Before dwelling on some striking analo- 
gies, notice: 

1. A few points of contrast 
between the advantages offered by the cities 
of refuge and the privileges of the glorious 
gospel of Christ. 

(a) These furnished a temporary provi- 
sion for the body. They had no reference 
to the soul or to eternity. 

(6) These supplied an asylum for the un- 
fortunate, but no amnesty or restoration for 
the guilty. 

(c) Admission within them implied the 
loss of many privileges, social, civil and do- 
mestic. 

(d) Those who were received had a strong 
desire to leave them, and return to their for- 
mer abode. But the gospel makes ample 
provision for the wants of the soul and for 
its blessédness throughout eternity. Its of- 
fers are made to the ungodly, the wicked, 
the guilty. Jesus came to save sinners. The 
reception of the gospel deprives its followers 
of no pleasure or enjoyment and increases 
and enhances all real joys, and none who 
have ever tasted its peace and rest ever wish 
to return to the beggarly elements they have 
left. Jesus Christ is at once a rock of refuge, 
a place of constant security, and also a river 
of refreshment, a fount of unfailing supply 
to all who come unto him. May we all find 
in him a source of present safety and a hope 
of eternal felicity. Are you in Christ ? Have 
you by faith entered into rest? If not, why? 


2. Some instructive analo- 
gies. (a) These cities were of divine ap- 
pointment. (1, 2.) So the gospel originates 
in divine love, is planned by divine wisdom, 
and is offered by divine grace. God laid in 
Zion its foundation (Isa. 28: 16). God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son (John 3: 16). What no human wis- 
dom or skill er power could effect God re- 
veals in his Word, redemption and restora- 
tion for the sinner. So far from man being 
able to devise such a scheme of salvation 
it transcends our powers of comprehension 
when made known. The wrdiin to be 
solved is: given, a violated law, and a sense of 
conscious guilt, and required that the law 
be vindicated and the sinner saved and re- 
newed. This the gospel does by showing 
how God may be just, and yet justify all who 
believe in Jesus. “Oh, the depth of the 





riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God!” (Rom. 11: 33.) “ Not unto us, O 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give 
glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s 
sake,” (Psl, 115: 1.) 

(b) These cities were accessible to all. They 
stood in different parts of the country, east } 
west, north andsouth. Highways were con- 
structed leading to them. Finger-posts were 
erected at intervals pointing out the direc- 
tion in which they lay. 

Their gates were always open, and there 
was room for all that came, and all their 
privileges were published among the people. 
So with the blessings of the gospel, whoso- 
ever will maycome. (Isaiah 55: 1,2; Rev. 
22:17.) The command of our risen Lord 
is, “ Go preach the gospel to every creature.” 
The means of grace are numerous and free, 
the word of truth is widely circulated, and 
the ordinances of God publicly observed. 
The warrant which each soul has to accept 
and appropriate salvation is the proffer and 
promise of God and the fuilness of its pro- 
visions. There is nothing in the divine de- 
crees, or in the nature of the atonement, in 
the character of God or in the work of Christ 
to exclude any one fleeing from wrath and 
seeking a refuge. To all the invitation is 
“Come,” and the assurance is, “ Yet there is 
room.” 

(c) These cities were a refuge from imminent 
danger. The fugitive was in danger of his 
life. The avenger was pursuing him. Failure 
to reach the city and enter in was death. 

So every sinner is under condemnation. 
The soul that sinneth it shall die. Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things 
written in the book of the law to do them. 
He that believeth not on the Son of God is 
condemned already. But if we lay hold of 
the hope set before us, if we are in Christ 
Jesus, then are we safe. There is no con- 
demnation to them who are in Christ. Who 
can lay any charge against them? (Rom. 
8: 1, and 33-39.) 

(d) These cities were the only refuge. No 
other city, however famous; no shrine, how- 
ever sacred; no fortress, however strongly 
fortified, was of any avail; all other refuges 
were vain, and were compelled by law to 
surrender the refugee; or if he were found 
beyond their privileged precinct, he fell a 
victim to the avenging sword of the man- 
slayer. 

So there is only one way of salvation. 
There is no name given under heaven or 
among men whereby we can be saved but 
the name of Jesus. He is the way, the only 
way to life, to happiness, to heaven. How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great salva- 
tion. (Heb.2: 3.) Repentance, good works, 
the sacraments, kindness of heart, generosity 
of disposition, honesty of purpose, will not 
save us. 

‘SNot the labor of my hands 

Can fulfill Thy law's demands; 
Could my seal LO respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
This for sin could not atone, 

Thou must save and Thou alone.” 


(e) These cities could be reached only by 
personal effort. How prompt, earnest, stren- 
uous, persevering, even desperate would the 
endeavor of the fugitive be to get within the 
gate of safety ere he was overtaken by the 
pursuer. 

So in reference to the salvation of our 
souls—we are urged by every motive to flee, 
as prisoners of hope, to our stronghold; we 
are invited, exhorted, warned, commanded 
to make our salvation sure. Our effort 
must be— 

1, Personal. The faith and piety of an- 
other, however holy, will not avail. A pious 
parentage, a faithful ministry, loving teachers 
cannot save. There is no salvation by proxy. 

2. Immediate. Delay is dangerous; post- 
ponenent may be fatal; no time will ever 

e more convenient or favorable than now. 
To-morrow may be too late. Felix—the 
foolish virgins—the young man who came 
to Jesus. 

3. Earnest. No mere passing thought or 
casual desire, but a firm resolution. I will 
arise and go. (The lost son.) We must 
hasten to enter—run that we obtain. Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate. 

4. Continuous. Not merely a passing sen- 
timent, a fitful prayer, a passionate cry, or a 
strong but transient emotion, and then cease 
all anxiety and all effort; many begin well, 
but are hindered. They are like the seed 
on stony ground. We must persevere unto 
the end, and be faithful unto death. 

If you are not saved, your danger is im- 
minent—the refuge is open. Why tarry on 
the way? Why delay? The avenger is 
close behind. Can you expect a gospel 
more glorious, offers more urgent, oppor- 
tunity more favorable, or a Saviour more 
able or willing to save you! All motives 
press upon your heart—the Father’s love, 
the Saviour’s grace, the Spirit’s call. Resist 
not, grieve not that Holy Spirit, but come 
now, and Christ will receive you. Think 
how fearful it would have been for a poor 
fugitive to be overtaken just in sight of the 
gates of Kedesh or Golan! What, then, 
must it be to be so near Christ and not to be 





inhim? Just like the virgins, on the wrong 
side of the door. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 


GOD IS OUR REFUGE 
AND STRENGTH, A 
VERY PRESENT HELP 
OF TROUBLE. 

—Psalm 46: 1. 





‘The Primary Department, 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 


Topic: 
The Cities of Refuge. 
Golden Text: 

God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. 
Narrative: 

The Place of Safety. 
Leading Thought: 

God our Refuge, as Revealed in Christ. 
Studies for Teachers: 

Gen. 4: 1-15. Num. 35: 9-34, 

Gen. 9:5, 6. Deut. 19 : 1-13. 

Ex. 21: 12, 13. 2d Sam. 22: 1-51. 
John 3: 14-21, 


NORMAL HINTS. 

([\HESE studies for teachers are given, not 

merely for reference, nor as proofs of the 
succeeding lesson, but to be studied as a 
foundation for teaching. Never teach re- 
ligious truth without a clear knowledge of 
the exact Scripture on which those truths 
rest, and do not accept the interpretation 
through another mind without using also 
your own careful examination. No teacher 
requires more thorough and extensive pre- 
paration than the one who has care of the 
minds of those who cannot explore for 
themselves. It is hoped that primary 
teachers will study the able expositions 
by others, in this same number of The 
Times, and combining this abundant mate- 
rial, may receive from these Primary Lessons 
some hints as to the manner of simplifying 
and presenting truth to little ones. Before 
making mention of Cities of Refuge gradu- 
ally lead the children, by questions upon 
previous lessons, to see that God had given 
the Jews a permanent home and country— 
tee a for them in every way; ask how 

e had fed, guided, protected, taught them 
to worship. Tell them that every family, 
school, must have rules. What must be 
done to those who break rules? Every 
country must have laws. What is done to 
those who break laws? Those whosteal? 
Burn houses? Murder? What is murder? 
Who was the first murderer? Whom did he 
kill? His father’s name? His mother’s? 
Do you think they could bear to look at 
him afterwards? He had more brothers, 
and he was afraid they might kill him and 
he ran away. 

After many years there were so many 
wicked people that God destroyed all on 
earth but one family in the ark. How did 
he destroy them? Who were in the ark? 
After Noah and his family came out, and 
he built an altar and worshiped, God 
talked with him about the life of man. He 
said, ‘“‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.”” That means, 
that whoever takes away another person’s 
life must lose his own. God repeated that 
to Moses when he gave all the laws for the 
Jews to obey. (Have the Sixth Command- 
ment repeated in concert.) Those who 
broke that commandment were to be pun- 
ished with death. If a man killed another, 
that man’s father or brother or son could 
go and kill the murderer; but sometimes 
the killing might have been by accident. 
Two men might be cutting trees in the 
woods, and one strike the other with the 
axe, or a falling tree, when he did not 
mean to do it, or might throw a stone and 
not see the other. Wouldn’t it be hard for 
aman to be put to death for that? To save 
such lives God provided places where those 
who had killed another by accident could 
go and be safe. These places were called 
Cities of Refuge. A refuge is a place where 
one in trouble may flee to. 

What is it to flee? When a bird is in 
danger, what does it do? Fiies to its nest. 
When you chase a little chicken, where 
does itrun? How quickly it tries to hide 
under its mother’s wing. The same kind 
Father in heaven who makes the young 
bird know how and where to fly, and 
teaches the mother bird to protect heryoung, 
provided these cities of refuge, so that his 
children in danger of sudden punishment 
might flee to a place of safety. For this, God 
told Joshua to set apart these places that he 
told Moses of long before. There were six 
cities—three on one side of Jordan and three 
on the other. They were at such distances 
from each other, and so placed through the 
country that one of them could be reached 
in half a day’s journey from any part of 
Canaan. The roads leading to them were 
always to be kept smooth and clear, nothing 
in the way to stumble over, every stream to 
have a bridge across it, and lest any might 
miss the road, there were many tall guide- 
boards pointing to the way, on which, in 
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pee letters, was written this word (put on 
lackboard) : 


REFUGE! 


The man who had killed another fled for 
his life, running until he was safe within 
the walis of the city, for the gates were 
always kept wide open. No matter who 
pursued him, or how many, once within 
the open gate he was safe. Then he was to 
have a fair trial before those who knew of 
all that had happened; if it was proven that 
he did not mean to murder, he was taken 
back to the city of refuge, to live there until 
the death of the high priest. When the 
high priest died all in the cities of refuge 
were free; they could go back to their 
homes, and no one could hurt them. By 
his death it seemed as if they were for- 
given, had a free pardon, and their sin was 
remembered no more. Review here by 
questions, to see if the act of the fugitive, the 
plan of escape, the place of refuge, is under- 
stood. It is well to pause and give three 
minutes for recitation of the Golden Text; 
with systematic promptness and several as- 
sistants, this can be done in that time, and 
a record made of such recitation. Then 
sum up what the fugitive found in the city, 
and make plain the parallel truth, God our 
refuge, as revealed in Christ his Son. Des- 
cribe the man running for life, breathless 
almost, with fear and haste, tired, hungry, 
weak, just entering the open gate. How 
was God his refuge and help in trouble? 
He made the plan of escape; he provided 
the refuge. What did the man find in the 
city? Write thus, explaining need for each 
_— When the high priest died, the man 

a 


REST, 
SAFETY, LIFE, 
PARDON. 


Is any little child like the man who had 
to flee? Is there a child old enough to talk 
who never spoke a wrong word? Is there 
a little hand that never struck an angry 
blow? Is there one heart that never had a 
sin init? Was there ever one on earth? 
But one. Every living soul has sinned and 
broken God's law. What has God said 
about the soul that sinneth? So every one 
of us is like the man who had to fly—we 
have sinned, we must die. Has God made 
any plan for us to escape? Can that One 
who lived here and never sinned help us in 
our trouble? (Afterallowing answers from 
some of the children, who in their trustful 
way will tell of Jesus, surround the four 
words already on the board with the outline 
of the cross.) Then tenderly show the 
love of the Father; tell them while 
he sees every sin he knows every sor- 
row, every tear; he pities every sinner; he 
‘*so loved the world” he sent his only ‘‘ be- 
loved Son” to be our refuge. The dear 
Jesus came to earth; with his own gentle 
voice he said, ‘‘Come unto me,” ‘I will 
give you rest ;” he held out his kind hands, 
and said, “I am the Way,” “I Am’ the 
ever present, ever open way. Hetold them 
again and again to ‘** believe and be saved,” 
and that through him all might have 
* everlasting life.’ But his life alone was 
not enough to atone, to make up for sin. 
All have sinned—sin brings death. He 
died. How? When could the man go free 
from the city of refuge? Christ is our High 
Priest, and because he died we have pardon. 

Suppose a manslayer tried to hide in 
some other way, would not try to go to a 
city of refuge, or staid at home to be found 
and killed, would it not be foolish? Are 
they as wise who will not believe in Christ, 
our Refuge? Was it easy to get to those 
cities? Was the way plain? So every Sab- 
bath and every Golden Text and every les- 
son is a guide-board to show the way to 
Christ. 
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Let the children commit to memory, if 
possible, and often sing the hymn, ‘Jesus, 
lover of my soul.”’ For this lesson use 
especially the second verse. Few unin- 
spired words contain more truth, even for 
little children, and a knowledge of them 
will be of more permanent benefit than 
even the best primary lesson could be. 





DAILY HOME READINGS, 


Monday— Hebrews 6 : 11-20, 
Tuesday— Deut. 21 : 18-23. 
: Wednesday—Ruth 4: 1-10. 
: Thursday—Isaiah 4 : 2-6. 
? = Friday— Numbers 35 : 1-10. 
? Satwrday—Psalm 57 : 1-11. 
Sunday— Numbers 35 : 9-15. 
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| On the track. 








THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


_—— 


THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 
GoD ( ReFuGE ) ' 
Is < STRENGTH IN TROUBLE 
OUR (PRESENT HELP) L ‘ 
20: 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE, 





rovisi for layers. 
rotection for the innocent. 
unishment for the guilty. 
rivate revenge. 





{ laces of refuge. 
a 
7 edesh, 
ING of kings. 
\hechem, 
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— ebron, 
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JESUS OUR REFUGE, 


TRONG, RESENT. 
AFE. ERFECT. 
UFFICIENT. ITIFUL. 

TANDS OPEN. RECIOUS., 


HILDREN. 
: HRISTIANS. 
FOR C: RELESS. 


REFUGE. 








HIEF OF SINNERS. 
IN. ROUBLE. 
a ORROW. RIALS. 
FROM Sosy } EMPTATIONS, 
NARES. ORMENT. 
EACE. EST. 
Pere ARDON. EPENTANCE. 
GIVES ROTECTION, EJOICING. 
LENTY. EFUGE. 
OUTSIDE. INSIDE. 


. 
ANGER. IBERTY. 
ISTRESS. OVE. 
ARKNESS. IGHT. 
EATH. IFE ETERNAL, 


: “JESUS Letme to thy becom 
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REEF UGE: 
Walled cities. Willing CuRIST. 
Six places. Only One. 
Afar off. Always near. 
Protecting innocent. Pardoning guilty. 


Eternal salvation. 
Whosoever will. 

Attacks of Satan. 
Open continually. 


Temporary shelter. 

For manslayers. 

From avenger of blood, 
Open day and night, 


70: 





: TEsSUS! 
Other Refuge have I none. | 


ITIES F E-lder Brother. 
F-riend. 
UR U-n to Him! 
G-uide. 
HRIST NLY 


Sing : “‘ Other Refuge have I none.” 

Press home: The truth that Christ is our Refuge. 
We must run to him—in sorrow, in sin, in danger. 

Que tions: Get the school to give you titles of 
Curist, beginning with the letters of the word 
REFUGE, as above. C.T. K. 











 ALLUS TRATIONS. 


[Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. } 





Cities of Refuge. 


Christ our Refuge.—A train of cars was passing 
swiftly over a steep grade on the Allegheny 
Mountains when the engipeer discovered, just 
ahead, a little girl and her baby brother playing 
Just then the child discovered a 
cleft in the rock, into which she thrust the baby 
and then pressed herself, erying out, “ Cling 
close to the rock, Johnny, cling ciose to the rock.” 

The Gates of the City of Refuge were never Shut.—The 
daughter of a poor widow had strayed from the 
home of her childhood and gone in evil paths. 
but the mother’s heart of love went out after her 
still, and her prayers were unceasing for her 
restoration. God heard those prayers, and one 
midnight hour the erring one came home. To 
her surprise’ the door was unfastemed. * Never, 
my child,” said the mother, as she pressed her to 
her heart, “has that door been fastened since you 
left. I knew that you would come back some 
day, and [| was unwilling to keep you waiting a 
single moment.” 





Weithink it great mercy that can save a mur- 
derer, but we may all well say, with John Bun- 
an, ‘‘It must be great mercy, or no mercy, for 
ittle mercy will never serve my turn.” Or, with 
Baxter, “I thank God for that word, * whoso- 
ever.’ If God had said, ‘There is mercy for Kich- 
ard Baxter.’I am so vile a sinner, that I would 
have thought he meant some other Richard Bax- 
ter. But when he says, ‘Whosoever,’ I know 
that inciudes me, the worst of Richard Baxters.” 





Christ the only Refuge.—A man who had been 
awakened was trying to save himself and obtain 
peace ; but all in vain. Passing through the busy 
streets, he stopped a moment with the crowd to 
see a blind man read from his embossed Bible. 
The beggar lost his place, and while moving his 
finger over the page to find it, kept repeating the 
last words read, ‘‘ None other name, none other 
name.” The crowd smiled at his perplexity, but 
the man walked away with an arrow of truth in 
his heart. Those words led him to cease trusting 
to good resolutions. works and ordinances, and 
to cast himself wholly on the mercy of Christ. 


On the Isle of Wight are many little caves. In 
one of these was found the body of a poor French- 
man who had escaped from prison and taken re- 
fuge here. But days passed on and he dare not 
venture out, so at last he died of want. His refuge 
became his tomb. 








A MONTHLY REVIEW 
For March 7th, on the Lessons of February. 





BY JOHN B. SMITH. 





[Designed to precede class exercises on the 
Lesson of the day.]} 





What book is called the Book? 

What are its two great divisions? 

Meaning of Testament? (Covenant.) 

God offers to be at peace with us upon certain 
terms. If we accept the terms we enter into 
covenant with him. What are we to ren- 
der? 

What to receive? 

Of what notable examples of God's care of indivi- 
duals have we studied of late ? 

What illustrations of his care of an obedient na- 
tion? 

What land did he divide among them? 

What tribe received no inheritance’? 

Why? 

How many lessons in February? 

Which tells of one who violated God's covenant? 

What lesson of one that kept it? 

Which of one that read it? 

Which of its fulfillment to a great nation? 

Let the replies to the above questions be the 
title of the lesson referred to. 

How was Achan punished ? 

How was Caleb rewarded? 

To whom did Joshua read? 

How was the land divided? 

How many can give the title of each lesson of 
February and its Golden Text in order? 
(Reply by raised hands.) Let the superin- 
tendent designate some one to recite them, 
and then let the classes in one aisle give 
the titles, and the rest of the school respond 
to each title by reciting its Golden Text. 

Which lesson gives the confession of a great 
criminal? 

Which tells of a great Bible-reading and black- 
board exercise? 

Which of surveyors’ notes carefully recorded ? 

Which of a warrior not afraid of the Anakim? 

Recite a Golden Text which is a caution. 

“ one which expresses contentment. 
“one which is a promise. 
“one which suggests great contrasts, 








ORDER OF EXERCISES 
OF THE 
Central Morning Mission, Detroit, Michigan. 
For Sunday, March 7th, 


J. B. AtcuHinson, 
Pastor. 


H. Hircncock, 
Superintendent. 





9.00 A.M. Doors closed. Responsive Reap- 
ING. 
GOD'S HOLY TEMPLE. 


Superintendent.—I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the .ouse of the Lord. 

School.—Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O 
Jerusalem. 

Sup’t.—Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they 
shall prosper that love thee. 

School.—Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy aces. 
Sup’t.—Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
or, who shall stand in his holy place? 
School.—He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. 

Sup't.—Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
Who shall dwelj in thy holy hill? 

School.—He that walketh uprightly and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in 
his heart. 

Sup’t.—Blessed are they that dwell in thy house; 
they will be still praising thee. 

School.— We shall be satisfied with the goodness of 

house, even of thy holy tempie. 


th 
Sup't.—Those that be planted in the house of the | 


Lord shall flourish in the courts of our God. 

School.—Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; and I wil: dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever. 

Sup’t.—O come, let us worship and bow down: 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 

School.—O worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness : fear before him all the earth. 

Sup't.—The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before him. 

School.—I will worship toward thy holy temple, 
and praise thy name for thy loving kind- 
ness and truth, : 





Doors open. 


9.05 A.M. Doors closed. Stnerme: “ Take 
the cross.”’ 
9.08 “ PRAYER. 


Doors open. 


9.10 ‘* Doors closed. Reading lesson re- 
sponsively. 
9.15 ‘“ Stnearna: ‘ What a Friend.” 
917 “ Doors open. 
9.18 “ Doors closed. Sinaina: ‘ Com- 
ing nearer.” 
9.20 ‘* Lesson Tavent. 
9.50 “ Srawau Bex. 
9.55 ‘“* Review. By Pastor or Superin- 
tendent. 
10.05 ‘* Srnarne: ‘ Pass me not.” 
(During singing, library books 
brought in, in the class boxes, 
and placed on the floor by the 
side of each teacher.) 
607 “ NOTICES. 
10.10 ‘* Responsive READING. 


BENEDICTION. 

Sup't.—I have no greater joy than ‘to hear that 
my children walk in truth, 

School.—Mercy unto you, and peace, and love be 
multiplied, 

Sup’t.—Beloved, follow not that which is evil. but 
that which is good. He that doeth good is 
of God; but he that doeth evil hath not 
seen God. * 

School.—Therefore we ought to give the more 
earnest heed to the things which we have 
aes, lest at any time we should let them 
slip. 

Sup't.—Let the peace of God rule in your hearts. 

weer the word of Christ dwell in you 

chly. 

Sup't.—Pray without ceasing. 

Schgol.—Hold fast that which is good. 

Sup’t —Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong. = 

School.—Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
inoending in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord. 

Sup't—The peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus. 

School.—I pray God your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Sup't.—The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 

School.—The Lord make his face shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee. 

Sup't.—The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace. 


10.15 A.M. Distribution of library books 
and papers. 





10.18 “ Srererary’s Report. 
10.19 “ PrERFEcTSrueNnce. Closing Prayer 
by Superintendent. 
10.20 “ Dismissron. 
Nore. The Secretary gathers up his sta- 


tistics silently, during the sessions of the 
school, without any disturbance whatever. 
No teacher or scholar is allowed to enter 
during any of the opening exercises. The 
superintendent and pastor are seldom shut 
out, and yet this has occurred, but they all 
abide by the same rules. The books are 
left on a table at the door as the scholars 
enter, and are gathered up by the librarians, 
After the opening prayer the doors connect- 
ing the primary and main departments are 
closed. The responsive readings are taken 
from the ‘Mission Manual,’’ prepared 
every year for the school. 

Weekly teachers’ meetings are held. 
Text-book, Bible; Helps, Sunday-School 
Times, and Sunday-School Journal. 








THE COMMENTARY. 


Joshua 20: 1-9, 








1. Appoint out: The command here recorded 
was given on their going out to occupy their 
allotted settlements. The sanctuaries were 
not temples or altars, as in other countries, 
bt inhabited cities; and the design was not 
to screen criminals, but only to afford the 
homicide protection from the vengeance of 
the deceased s relatives, until it should have 
been ascertained whether the death had re- 
sulted from accident and momentary passion, 
or from premeditated malice —Jamieson. 

An institution of this kind was essentially 
necessary wherever the patriarchal law, rela- 
tive to the right of redemption, and the 
avenging of blood was in force. We have al- 
ready seen that the nearest of kin to a de- 
ceased person had not only the right of re- 
deeming an inheritance that had been for- 
feited or alienated, bat had also authority to 
slay on the spot the person who bad slain his 
relative.—Dr. A. Clarke. 

4. The gate of the city: It was the place of 
public resort; on arriving there he related his 
tale of distress to the eiders, who were bound 
to give him shelter and the means of support 
until the local authorities, having caretull 
investigated the case, should have pronoun 
the decision.—Jamieson. 

(The office of the kinsman, whose double 
right was redemption and vengeance, is illus- 
trated in Christ. Vengeance is his, and yet 
he has become the city of refuge.) 

For the law oc the avenger, see Numbers 35, 
It was a system which checked revenge, by 
giving the avenger a sacred character, and, bv 
the cities of refoge, protected the innocent 
from harm.—Crosby. 

6. Until he stand before the congrega- 
tion, &¢.: The institution of the cities of 
refuge, together with the rules prescribed for 
the guidance of :hose who sought an asylum 
within their walis, was an important provi- 
sion, teuding to secure the ends of justice as 
well as of mercy,—/Jamicson. 

9, Cities: There were six—three on the west, 
and three on the east of Jordan, In the 
first instance, they were a provision of the 
criminal law of the Hebrews, necessary in the 
circumstances of that people ; and at the same 
time they were designed also typically to 
yoint out the sinner’s way to Christ (Heb. 
6 :18.—Jamieson. 


As soon as God had given them rest, he 
bade them appoint cities of refuge; thus he 
a not only for their ease at all times, 

ut for their safety in times of danger, and 
such times we must expect and prepare for 
in this world.—LHenry. 
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Most of the papers sent to us in re- 
sponse to our recent request for back 
numbers bear the name, but not the 
post-office address, of the owners. Our 
friends who wish us to return their 
copies, will please note. 





At a recent meeting of the Saint Louis 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Association, the 
President spoke very eloquent words con- 
cerning the influence of the Sabbath- 
schools upon the moral health of the 
city. Pointing to one in particular, a 
Mission school, he said of it: “ What a 


fountain of goodness it has been, sending | 


out crystal streams of life in every direc- 
tion! What a sun flashing joy into the 
darkness of many hearts and homes, that 
would have remained in darkness forever 
but for it! In the eyes of God and an- 
gels I am sure it burns with the glory of 
the apocalypse, and on the great day its 
record will be so far-reaching and grand 
that it will take eternity to sing and tell 
it.” 





Dr. Puttetus Dosss’s satire on the 
talking superintendent, in the article 
printed from the National Baptist in an- 
other column, is just delightful. It is 
not a bit too severe. But, then, the evil 
does not stop withsuperintendents, Many 
teachers talk too much in their classes, 
In doing so, they make a serious mistake. 
The highest skill in teaching consists not 
in appeals however fervent, not in ex- 
egesis however learned, not in exhorta- 
tions however earnest, not even in con- 
veying information, however full and ac- 
curate. It consists in exciting the desire 
of the pupil to knew, and in drawing 
forth his thinking, reasoning and in- 
quiring faculties. The talking should be 
at least as much on the scholars’ part as 
on the teacher’s. To secure this the best 
way, the only way, is to question, A 
knowledge of the art of questioning, and 
a right practice of this art, lies at the root 
of all true teaching. 





WILLIAM PHELPS, ESQ. 


HE subject of our portrait this week 
is William Phelps, Esq., of New 
York City, one of the veterans in “the 
noble army” of Sunday-school superin- 
tendents. He has been connected with 
Sunday-schools for more than half a 
century, and by a long, faithful, and 
eminently successful service, has come to 
be ranked with the leaders in the work. 

For several years Mr. Phelps was 
President of the National Baptist Sun- 
day-School and Publication Society— 
having its headquartersin Philadelphia; 
was last year, and we believe is now, 
President of the New York Baptist Sun- 
day-School Teachers’ Association; and 
was for years one of the Managers of the 
New York Sunday-School Union. He 
is now, and for more than twenty years 
has been, superintendent of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Sunday-school in New 
York City. 

His Sunday-school career began as a 
scholar in the Congregational Sabbath- 
school of Danvers, Massachusetts, more 
than fifty years ago. At that time the 
school gathered in the meeting-house, 
the classes being hid from each other by 
the high-backed pews. The lessons were 
taken from the “ New England Primer,” 
and singing was a service not known. He 
next moved to Reading, Massachusetts, 
and thence to New York City, where for 
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over thirty years he has labored without 


intermission as teacher and superin- 
tendent, chiefly in connection with the 
school of the Madison Avenue Church, 
formerly worshiping in Oliver Street. 
This school celebrated its fifty-eighth 
anniversary a few days since. It has 
always been a large and influential one 
in its denomination. Under Mr. 
Phelps’s superintendency it has been a 
model of enterprise and good order. He 
never scolds nor inflicts speeches. His 
quiet manner keeps the school quiet. 

Mr. Phelps is an excellent speaker, and 
is in demand for the platform. Although 
making no pretensions to oratory, he is 
always earnest, sensible, full, and has a 
personal magnetisin that is very effective. 
His love of children is sincere, and their 
love for him is marked, and beautiful to 
note. His labors among them have not 
been confined to his own school, The 
Howard Mission and Home for Little 
Wanderers has found in him a steady 
friend, his personal time, care and means 
having been freely lavished upon it. 

Mr. Phelps’s industry and integrity in 
business pursuits were years ago re- 
warded with a full competency, and since 
then he has continued in business, not to 
increase his fortune, but as a means of aid- 
ing him in doing the Master’s work. His 
annual gains, and more, are freely given, 
and while the aggregate of his public 
benefactions during the last twenty years 
has been immense, he has yet bestowed 
steadily and frequently, rather than in 
great sums, and with a discrimination 
that has been a terror to adventurers 
and impostors. His example as a giver 
has been contagious ; the school over 
which he presides being noted for its in- 
terest in, and the sums raised for, mission- 
ary purposes, 

We esteem it a privilege to introduce 
Mr. Phelps to our wide eircle of readers, 





SOW CLEAN SEED. 


' AST summer a gentleman took a 
friend out to his well-managed farm 
and showed him a large field of wheat, 
which appeared very beautiful. They 
walked around the field, and with the 
exception of three stalks of rye, which 
in one place lifted their heads up as if 
defiantly, it seemed that nothing but 
wheat was in all the field. Our friend 
was justly proud of his crop, and could 
well say, “There is the result of care- 
ful farming and of sowing good, clean 
seed.” The harvest which was gathered 
from that field proved to be all that it 
promised, and we have since heard of 
that wheat being sent to various States 
of the Union where choice and clean 
seed was in demand. 

While we saw all that was to be seen 
with our natural eyes, we could not help 
looking at that field through our “Sun- 
day-school spectacles.” Hence our ap- 
peal to all teachers, wherever they may 
be, to “Sow clean seed !”” 

It matters little in the result, whether 
cockle, or cheat, or thistle, or other evil 
seed be mixed with the good wheat by 
carelessness, or with criminal intent. 
Carelessness, which so many regard as a 
sufficient excuse for wrong doing, is 
criminal when it causes disaster or in- 
jury. The carelessness of the switch- 
tender, or of the engine driver, may 
wreck a train and cause the loss of valu- 
able lives. 

The command of God’s Word is, “‘ Buy 
the truth and sell it not,” and we are 
under the most solemn obligations to 
give the truth as well as to get the truth. 
The truth alone can make any one free 
from sin in heart and life. The teacher 
should feel that he is carefully to guard 
against all admixture of error with the 
good seed which he sows. In certain 








districts severe laws are passed and en- 
forced against the man who allows the 
Canada thistle to go to seed on his 
ground and scatter its evil seeds over 
his neighbors’ fields. Every error and 
untruth, which one allows to be planted, 
will do just so much to destroy the value 
of the good seed. 

Some sowers are ever busy, and only 
busy sowing evil seed. They watch for 
opportunities and while men sleep they 
“sow tares.” Parents, teachers and pas- 
tors cannot too faithfully and too ear- 
nestly warn the young against all those 
who seek to cast the seeds of death into 
their hearts. It is to be feared that many 
of our Sunday-school teachers are not 
awake to the importance of careful si/t- 
ing before they teach. If we would have 
good seed only cast into the hearts of the 
young, our libraries, for one thing, need 
to be sifted and re-sifted. The teachers 
who prepare books for our schools, should 
be the wisest, the purest and best of all. 
We must look into our garners more 
carefully if we would escape the evils 
which will surely follow the sowing of 
“unclean seed.” 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICES. 


ERY few Sunday-school workers will 

deny the utility of a well-ordered 
opening and closing service in the Sun- 
day-school session. We are glad to be- 
lieve that more and more attention is 
given to this feature in our work. The 
introduction of the International Les- 
son, with its well-defined topic and cen- 
tral truth, has made it a comparatively 
easy and natural thing to arrange an 
“order of exercises” for each Sabbath- 
day that shall impress the lesson and its 
teachings upon the whole school. The 
thing to be avoided in such programmes 
is a set, rigid form. Variety of some 
kind, adaptability of some sort, to each 
day and each lesson must be secured. 
Nothing will kill the life and weaken the 
power of such a service among young 
people like a hum-drum, undeviating 
service which they repeat parrot-like 
from week to week the yearthrough. A 
brief psalm, a few selections from the 
Scriptures, the Lord’s prayer, the com- 
mandments, the creed, suitable hymns, 
and responsive readings can all be so 
arranged as to be made very impressive ; 
but they should be frequently changed 
both in the order and time of their use, 
and in the matter of the hymns and 
Scripture selections, in order to produce 
their best impression. 

We believe that with an ordinary 
amount of pains and care a superinten- 
dent may prepare a special service for 
each Sabbath-day of the year. It should 
not be elaborate, of course. It need not 
be full. It should be fresh and timely, 
above all things. And this freshness 
and timeliness he may give it by a very 
few touches—without changing the whole 
outline of his plan. We suggest that 
the lesson for the day be the key-note of 
each day’s opening and closing service. 
The Scripture passages selected may be 
either the lesson itself, to be read re- 
sponsively, or a few verses from it with 
parallel passages from other parts of the 
Scripture. This, with a brief prayer and 
a hymn, having special bearing upon the 
lesson, will suffice to give the variety that 
is craved, and to make the whole service 
acceptable and effective. 

Some good schools adopt a programme 
of opening and closing for three months, 
some for six months, some for a year, at 
atime. We vastly prefer a change each 
week, Not a complete change, not an 
essentially and totally different service 
each week—for we would not abandon 
the blessed formularies of truth that have 
been sounded in our ears like the name 





of Jesus until they have come to be 
sweetest music—but an adaptation to 
each week’s requiremeats. 

To help in this we have been giving 
occasional programmes of Sunday-school 
exercises in our columns. We think that 
the idea is practical, and that it is fraught 
with blessing. Nothing is more tractable 
than a band of children under right 
leadership. Nothing is more beautiful j 
in all the range of our work than an as- 
sembled school waiting the signal to be 
led. No part of a superintendent’s duty 
is more solemn and influential. A school 
while assembling is the finest possible 
picture of animation and brightness. 
There is a crackle of good-will and joy 
all around. It is easy to keep the ad- 
vantage thus presented. It is easy, also, 
to lose it. Tap your bell as the signal 
for opening, and begin with the same 
familiar routine words and phrases, and 
it must be an exceptionally dramatic 
superintendent, who can vivify and vi- 
talize anything and everything he reads, 
if in a few moments the shine has not 
gone out of five hundred eyes, and if, while 
the mouths open mechanically to engage 
in the service, the hearts of as many little 
ones do not involuntarily close against 
the good impressions the service was 
designed to make. 

Now each school session ought to have 
an individuality of its own. It should 
be begotten of the day, the circumstances, 
the season of the year, the needs of the oc- 
casion, especially of the lesson to be 
taught, and to beriveted. The powerful 
superintendent is the one who can so use 
the hour as to impress its autonomy. 
Begin by shutting him up in a jacket of 
forms, and he is a weak automaton. A 
school session is made or marred more 
than we think, at the outset. The first 
twenty words and the first thirty seconds 
tell upon the whole hour and a half. 
Getting away from the wharf, and out of 
the harbor, is where the skill of the 
helmsman comes in. It is a poor time 
just then to read up on the rocks and the 
channels. It needs a clear-headed and a 
quick-eyed man who has his love and 
temper and knowledge well in hand, and 
the bon-voyage is a sure thing. 

A few weeks since we heard of a school 
that in despair had secured a professional 
elocutionist to run it. The poor fellow 
could run himself well enough, but a 
Sunday-school !—well, he will never try 
again. The opening inflection was fine ; 
the school part was admirably “ ren- 
dered ;” everything was modulated to 
the right key, but the mild-mannered 
man found that he could not articulate 
piety into words, nor breathe religion 
into mere rhythmic numbers. 

A Sunday-school service to be of any 
use must be thoroughly subordinate to 
the superintendent. When it becomes 
the superintending force it will killa 
school. It is only better than stupidity 
and safer than ignorance. 





STRENGTHEN THE CENTRES. 


HE Church of Rome exercises a wise 

foresight in her selections of centres 
in which to entrench herself and from 
which she can work outward and exert 
a controlling influence. At an early day, 
in the opening of new lines of travel, 
her agents are on the ground and pur- 
chase such foothold as shall meet their 
wants in the future. The Protestant 
Church has been slow to learn the les- 
sons of worldly wisdom which her rival 
has taught by this example, and in con- 
sequence of the lack of this wise fore- 
sight, is often worsted in her work. 
Those who are laboring for the Chris- 
tian elevation of any community cannot 
be too careful in looking after the 
centres from which they are to work, for 
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on the strength of these will depend the 
security and success of the work in after 
days. 

If the hub be weak, no strength of tire 
or felloes or spokes will save the wheel 
from being crushed when an extra pres- 
sure is thrown upon it. If the keystone 
of the arch be weak and unequal to the 
strain the whole arch will fall a mass of 
ruin. The disaster which follows the 
failure of the centre istoften seen in the 
individual. One who has stood fair be- 
fore his fellows, and seemed to be worthy 
of trust, has suddenly fallen into dis- 
grace. Men wonder why or how it could 
have happened. A careful examination 
reveals the fact that there was a failure 
to strengthen right principles as the 
centre of character. A tree which seems 
fair and stately often falls with a crash 
before a slight wind, because decay has 
been working at the heart, while others 
with their central strength unimpaired, 
stand unmoved. Had the centre been 
sound the tree would have been safe. 

Let young and old beware of any in- 
fluence which would tend to weaken in 
any way the central principles of char- 
acter. What the heart is to the tree, the 
foundation is to the superstructure. 
Whoever builds even excellent material 
on defective foundation, may be sure 
that no excellence of material or beauty 
of finish can save from disaster when the 
foundations give way. The Psalmist 
asks forcibly, “If the foundations be de- 
stroyed, what can the righteous do?” 

Let teachers see to it that they give all 
diligence to “strengthening the centres” 
in their labors with their classes. “Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.” If the fountain 
be good, the stream will be pure, The 
great enemy of God and man has his 
centres, from which, as strongholds, he 
is ever working and throwing out deadly 
and destructive influences. The Church 
should direct her efforts against these, 
because, if they are broken, there will be 
comparatively little difficulty in driving 
out those evils which drew their strength 
from these centres of evil. 

So long as the free circulation of im- 
moral books and papers is allowed in 
any community, the labor of pastors 
and parents and teachers will be largely 
counteracted. One cannot read such ar- 
ticles as “‘ Boyish Crime,” for example, 
on another page of this paper, and reflect 
upon what he has seen and known in his 
own experience and labors with the 
young, without feeling this truth forci- 
bly and sadly. Break up this central 
evil, however, and efforts in other direc- 
tions which were fruitless before will 
be more likly to prove successful. 


Notes, 


Bethany Sabbath-school holds its eigh- 
teenth anniversary in Philadelphia this 
week. 





A New England out-of-doors Sunday- 
school Convention is talked of for Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, New Hampshire, June 14-19. 


The February number of Dr. Vincent’s 
Normal Class is out. It is as rich in instrue- 
A steel portrait of Dr. 
John Hall makes the noble frontispiece. 


tion as it can hold. 


The workers in Newark have had the 
wisdom and good sense to appoint William 
F, Sherwin President of their City Sunday- 
School Association. He will make an ad- 


mirable exegutive oflicer. 

The Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly 
this year will be held August 3-17. At 
Cazenovia, N. Y., and Canton, Ohio, and at 


other places, arrangements for “Sunday- 
School Assemblies” are on foot. 


John Ashworth, the Christian philanthro- 
pist, so well and widely known in this coun- 





try by his series of remarkable tracts, enti- 
tled “ Tales of Humble Life,” has just died 
at his home in Rochdale, England. 


The London Sunday-school Teacher urges 
self-examination,at the close of each Sabbath, 
of the lesson teaching and Sunday-school 
work of the day, as the first and best pre- 
paration for the next Sabbath’s lesson. 


The cantata, “ Jesus, the Friend of Chil- 
dren,” which proved so great a success at 
Bethany, in Philadelphia, on its first de- 
livery, will be repeated on Thursday, March 
4th, as announced in the advertisement in 
this issue. 


It is not a bad comparison, whoever said 
it, that “a Sabbath-school teacher who does 
not study his lesson is like a man attempt- 
ing to put out a fire with an empty bucket.” 
The fire brigade of those who carry no water 
is, however, a large one. Do you belong to 
it ?— The Independent. 


A woman, not a Christian, applied to a 
tract distributor to have her use her influ- 
ence to start a Sabbath-school, that she 
might send her children. There was no 
school within convenient reach of her. And 
this in a great and populous city! Where 
are the wealthy schools and churches? 
Where the workers ? 


The best exposition of many a lesson the 
class sometimes finds in the countenance of 
the teacher. There are “helps” and “hints,” 
which never find their way into books or 
papers. An exchange speaks of one little 
boy who understood it: “Johnnie, what does 
your Sunday-school teacher look like?” 
“She looks like a prayer.” — Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate. 





The Albany “Band of Hope,” D. L, 
Weaver, Superintendent, with seven teach- 
ers, is an institution of the city. It meets 
every Sabbath morning in the rooms of the 
First Baptist Church. 815 names are on the 
register. The average attendance last year 
was 68. The Band has been in successful 
operation ten years. It is a temperance 
Sunday-school—a school in which temper- 
ance is a leading plank in the platform. All 
the teachers and scholars are pledged. 





A young man, with two or three others, 
started a Mission Sunday-school near the 
city where he lived, and removing to a dis- 
tance did not hear from it for years. Ten 
years after, as a missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union in Missouri, he or- 
ganized a Sunday-school where there was 
none in a district fifteen miles long and ten 
miles wide, when a young lady came to him 
and said she had been a scholar in that 
mission-school hundreds of miles away. So 
“cast thy bread.” 


The superintendent’s place is to superin- 
tend. Manifestly he cannot teach a class 
and superintend too. He may talk upon 
the lesson, briefly, by way of unifying the 
exercises of the hour, by way of clinching 
the one or two truths which the teachers 
have in the teachers’ meeting agreed to 
teach. Not much more than this. His 
opening and closing exercises should all be 
arranged with the one thought—“I must 
keep my school to-day close to the one 
golden glorious text which [ want the schol- 
ars to learn, to know, and to carry with 
them forever.” 


The Christian Union refers to a beautiful 
testimonial recently given to Miss Sarah 
Stone, of Watertown, Mass., who for thirty- 
two years has been teacher of the infant- 
class in one of the Sunday-schools; and 
takes the occasion to urge the advantage of 
a teacher’s permanence at his post. It asks: 
“Ts it not possible, now, to have many more 
such teachers—teachers, we mean, who will 
go into a Sunday-school determined to be- 
come a constant quantity in it, gathering 
experience the longer they stay, and winning 
scholars by the fruits of that experience ; 
becoming known as teachers who love their 
work and who have learned how to teach 
interestingly and effectively, and helping to 
make the school better by their example of 





faithfulness and enthusiasm? The school 
that secures good teachers who mean to be 
permanent can ask for very little more.” 


“Calvin,” a Western correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Presbyterian, men- 
tions this humiliating fact: “It appears 
that we have Bambinos and Bambino- 
worshipers in the Presbyterian Church 
—which shows whither we are drift- 
ing in these days of lax doctrine and laxer 
discipline. In a Presbyterian Sabbath - 
school up North—no matter where just now 
—on Christmas Eve, there was given the 
following repulsive parody: A large doll 
was laid in a manger to represent the infant 
Saviour and the place of his birth. Several 
young men represented the magi and the 
shepherds; Miss kindly assumed the 
character of Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
while an elderly gevtleman undertook to 
represent Joseph. My informant writes that 
this unusual exhibition created quite a sen- 
sation in the town where it was witnessed— 
which is not strange.” 











The Rensselaer County, N. Y., Sunday- 
School Union is one of the best and fullest 
manned, does the most thorough and sys- 
tematic work, and furnishes the fullest, most 
interesting and satisfactory reports of that 
work of any county Sunday-school organi- 
zation of which we know anything. L. E. 
Gurley, of Troy, is President, with fifteen 
live associates. James H. Kellogg is Cor- 
responding Secretary, William A. UGrippin, 
Recording Secretary, J. S. Garnsey Treasu- 
rer and H. B. Nims Depositary. The Board 
of Managers consists of about fifty members, 
two of the best men from each of the 
churches, together with nearly as many 
corresponding members. Daniel P. Wight 
is Statistical Secretary, and E. C. Adams 
Missionary. At the last annual meeting the 
President and Corresponding Secretary were 
elected delegates to the International Con- 
vention to be held in Baltimore. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
STRAY TOPICS. 


BY WILLIAM F. SHERWIN. 


OMING down Broad Street a little 

while ago in a contemplative mood, 
I came upon a topic in this wise. A 
blind man on this side of the street was 
industriously evolving from a pretty good 
hand-organ the musical drapery—some- 
what soiled—of “My country, ’tis of 
thee.” On the opposite side another 
Bartimeus was perseveringly pouring 
forth from a similar machine the well- 
known melody, “Sweet Home,” but in a 
different key. 

Now, either alone would have sug- 
gested to a thoughtful and sensitive mind 
a pleasant train of thought, and the 
themes, so far as they called words to 
mind, were similar, for there can be no 
“sweet home” but in a country that you 
can sing about. Each organ seemed to 
be fairly in tune with itself, but the at- 
tempt to interest the public by combina- 
tion resulted only in confusion worse 
confounded, and instead of sympathy 
being aroused, everybody wished both 
were in Guinea. Straightway came to my 
mind the picture of a Sunday-school I 
wot of, where the superintendent and 
pastor are both hard workers, earnest 
and honest. The former steadily plays 
the “Sweet Home” of * our school” with 
narrow views, pride that tends to selfish- 
ness, and sympathies that never reach 
beyond the limits of the school in actual 
session, yet he is a godly man, who really 
desires to do good service for the Master. 
The pastor takes the broader view, would 
have the school and church more in 
unison, would teach all to go outside of 
themselves and enlarge their borders in 
every direction. He is right in theory, 
but he plays at cross purposes with the 
superintendent, never consults with him, 
but vigorously plays away “Sweet land 





of liberty,” as if there were no super- 
intendent. And so through the year, in- 
stead of putting their heads and hearts 
together, getting organs tuned to the 
same pitch, agreeing to play the same 
tune at the same time with unity of 
movement, and thus, by supplementing 
each other, intensifying the power of 
each, the two tunes are played in dif- 
ferent keys with a sweet obliviousness to 
discord, which shows the want of a cor- 
rect ear. In other schools there is no 
harmony between superintendent and 
teachers, and I have known churches 
where the pastor and deacons were as 
inharmonious as my blind friends on the 
street, and yet all meant well. Brethren, 
tune your organs and agree in the mat- 
ters of tune, time and pitch, or else let 
only one play at a time. 


Another topic upon which I rise to ex- 
plain. There used to be, in the days of 
my New England boyhood, an odd old 
man who used very often to express his 
mind thus: “I expect, if folks sometimes 
know’d how different things is from what 
they ’sposed they was, ’twould make a 
goed deal o’ odds in their opinion o’ 
things.” Nobody then ever dreamed 
that any of “ Uncle H——’s” remarks 
would ever get in print, but [ put this on 
record with ;my full endorsement of the 
truth so ungrammatically enunciated. 
And this is what brought it to mind. A 
good while ago, in my scribblings for 
The Times, { animadverted (I think that 
is what they called it) upon a certain 
excellent combination of powers that be, 
because they seemed bent upon having 
ministers do all the talking at the Sun- 
day-school Institutes, instead of sand- 
witching the educated laymen in. Thesaid 
powers afterward took me to task in a 
minister’s study—a place sometimes de- 
voted to the preparation of vials of 
wrath—and gave as a reason for their 
action the fact that at a previous Insti- 
tute they had assigned: most of the topics 
to distinguished laymen, of whom only 
one or two appeared, the others not even 
offering an apology for their conspicuous 
absence, or so much as sending notice of 
their intention to stay at home! I im- 
mediately thought of Uncle H —’s say- 
ing as hereinbefore mentioned, and at 
the same time thought the said distin- 
guished eminences ought to be hauled 
over the coals, not only for want of in- 
terest in a work which they professed to 
love, but also for lack of a modicum of 
Christian courtesy. 

Then again, another executive com- 
mittee was indirectly censured for sup- 
posable sin in announcing great names 
in large type, without reasonable cer- 
tainty of the fulfillment of the expecta- 
tions thus raised. It afterward turned 
out that asingular coincidence of mis- 
apprehensions, misunderstandings, and 
missing of trains had combined to make 
vacant the places of nearly all the chief 
dignitaries announced, thus again prov- 
ing the wisdom of Uncle H——’s oft- 
drawn conclusion. Nevertheless, I main- 
tain that when any man, clerical or lai- 
cal, lofty or lowly, D.D. or M.D., allows 
his name to be advertised as a public 
speaker or assistant on any occasion, he 
is morally bound to use all due diligence 
to be on hand promptly, pay or no pay. 
A Sunday-school worker cannot break a 
promise without wounding himself so as 
to leave an ugly scar, and I enter the 
protest here because I have seen some 
notable examples of dereliction in this 
line during the past year, which have 
done harm to all parties concerned. I 
hope these remarks will not seem censo- 
rious, but I would, if possible, stir up the 
minds of the brethren to greater care re- 
garding these points, because I am cer- 
tain that there is too much laxity in 
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such matters on the part of many. To 
the laymen who grumble because the 
ministers do nearly all the addresses at 
conventions, and then refuse to be at the 
pains to study up a subject and thought- 
fully prepare an intelligent presentation 
of it, I have no sympathies to offer. 
Some such deserve to be anchored a few 
hours under the dreary outpouring of 
platitudes from some dull minister who 
knows nothing whatever of practical 
Sunday-school work. 





THE NEW YORK CITY NORMAL 
CLASS. 





TAUGHT BY THE REV. DR. J. H. VINCENT. 


Friday Evening, Feb. 5, 1875. 
{Reported in outline for The Sunday-School Times. } 


MNHE Doctor showed his great skill as 
a teacher by varying the order of 
his lesson and his opening exercises. He 
used this evening the ‘‘ Vesper Service,” so 
delightfully employed at the “ Chautau- 
qua Assembly” last summer in the woods 
and groves at eventide. It was equally 
impressive and beautiful here in the heart 
of the great metropolis, and in the rigors 
of mid-winter. The whole service is so 
beautiful and appropriate, and will be of 
such interest to the thousands of the 
readers of Zhe Times who have never 
heard or seen it, that I venture to give it 
to you entire. Mr. Searles, of New 
Haven, Conn., presided at the organ, and 
Dr. Vincent led the service, as follows : 
The audience were requested to respond 
very heartily. 
Vesper Service. 

Leader,—Thie day gocth away. Jer. 6:4. 

Congregation.—The shadows of the evening are 
stretched out. Jer. 6:4. 

L.—Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion; 

C.—And unto thee shall the vow be performed. 
Psa. 65:1, 

L.—Thou makest the outgoings of the morning 
and evening to rejoice. Psa. 65:8. 

C.—Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I 
pray, and cry aloud, Psa. 55: 17. 

COMMUNION WITH GOD. (4 lines 7s.) 


Softly now the light of day 

Fades upon our sight away; 

Free from care, from labor free, 

Lord, we would commune with Thee. 

L.—And they heard the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day: 

cC—And Adam and his wife hid themselves 
from the presence of the Lord God amongst the 
trees of the garden. Gen. 8:8. 

L.—Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to 
you, James 4: 8. 

BETHANY. 
Nearer, my God, to Thee,— 
Nearer to Thee! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me! 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 

L.—And Jacob went out from Beersheba and 
went toward Haran. And he lighted upon a cer- 
tain place and tarried there all night, because the 
sun was set ; 

C—And he took of the stones of that place, and 
put them for his pillows, and lay down in that 
place to sleep. 

L.~—And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set 
up on the earth, and the top of it reached to 
heaven: 

C.—And behold the angels of God agcending 
and descending on it, Gen. 28: 10-12. 

Though, like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness comes over me, 
My rest a stone, 
Yet in my dreams I'd be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 
There let my way appear 
Steps unto heaven; 
All that Thou sendest me 
In mercy given; 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


(68 & 4s.) 


L.—And it came to pass, when the Lord would 
take up Elijah into heaven by a whirlwind, that 
Elijah went with Elisha from Gilgal. 2 Kings 2:1. 

c.—And it came to pees, as they still went on, 
and talked, that, behold, there appeared a chariot 
of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both 
asunder; 

L.—And Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven, 

C.—And Elisha saw it, and he cried, My father, 
my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof. 2 Kings 2:11, 12, 

Or if, on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 
Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 


Upw y; 
Still att my song shall be 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 





PRAYER, 
AN EVENING SONG. (L. M.) 
Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light: 
Keep me, 0 keep me, King of kings, 
Beneath the shadow of Thy wings. 


Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Son, 
The ill which I this day have done; 
That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 


Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed; 
Teach me to die, that so | may 
Rise glorious at the judgment-day. 

L.—The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: 

C.—The Lord make his face shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee: 

L.—The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace.—Num. 6 : 24-26, 
CLOSING VERSE. (C. M.) 
Thus, when life’s toilsome day is o’er, 
May its departing ray 
Be calm as this impressive hour, 
And lead to endless day. 

After the Vesper Service, Dr. Vincent 
read the lesson for the a Sabbath 
the audience responding in clauses and 
short sentences. The reading was so 
divided between the teacher and the 
class, that the responses from the class 
seemed like answers to questions and 
comments, explanatory of the text, the 
Doctor now and then commenting on diffi- 
cult passages. In announcing a lesson, 
the book should be given first; the chap- 
ter second ; the verses last. This lesson, 
Joshua 7 : 19-26. 

In teaching a lesson 

1, Select collateral texts, as follows: 
1 Sam, 15: 1-23; 1 Tim. 6:10; Mark7: 
22,28; Matt. 19:22; Matt. 26:14, 15. 
The above passages were many of them 
read aloud by the class, and commented 
on by Dr. Vincent. The “Golden Text,” 
Luke 12:15, was then read. 

2. At what time did these things occur? 
1451 B. C. After the crossing of the 
Jordan, and the taking of Jericho. 

3. What places are mentioned in this 
lesson? Ai, ten miles among the moun- 
tains, near Bethel. Joshua7:3. It was 
twelve miles from where they now were, 
three thousand feet above them to Ai. 
Joshua said, “Make not the people to 
labor thither.” 

4, What persons are mentioned? Jo- 
shua, Achan, Achar, (the “ troubler.’’) 
(Achor, a valley among the Judean hills, 
means ‘‘trouble.”’) What other persons? 
Zerah the father of Achan. The Lord. 
The messengers sent to get the clothes. 
Wedge of gold and other things stolen. 
Zabdi. he sons and daughters of 
Achan. 

5. What are the various actions and 
words in this lesson? Joshua calls 
Achan “My Son,” (very tender and 
kind) “give glory to God, and tell me 
what thou hast done?” “Indeed I have 
sinned. The Babylonish germent and 
wedge of gold are embedded in the 
earth.” (All of the earth earthy.) The 
value of the stolen treasure? About $1000. 
“T saw, coveted, took, then hid them in 
the earth.” A man who builds his 
hopes on the earth, will perish in the 
earth. “Joshua sent messengers and 
they ran,” (they were in great and eager 
haste) “‘and they took them out of the 
tent, and brought them before the peo- 
ple.” The Lord found, destroyed, and 
cast them down. “And Joshua took and 
brought them to the valley of Achor.” 
“The Lord shall trouble thee.” The 
executioners were good representatives 
of the people; strong men, “ put them to 
death and burned them with fire.” Why 
should children suffer from parents’ sin? 
“Tf one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with them.” There is interdepen- 

“One sinner destroyeth much 
good ” 


What are the Practical Lessons? 

The following answers were given by 
the class. 1. ‘ Be sure your sin will find 
you out.” 2, Thou, God, seest me.” 
3. The time will come when it will be 
too late to confess, 4. That which is 
done in secret shall be made known. 5. 
Sin and suffering go together. 6. One 
single sin shall find you out, but Christ 
shall cleanse it. 

Getting at the Roots. 

I am not sure I can make this princi- 

ple as clear to your minds as it is to 


me. 

Note 1. The root is the organ of ab- 
sorption, by which a tree imbibes nutri- 
tion from the earth; by which its tem- 
perature is regulated, and its upright 
position is maintained. The root is the 
medium of the tree’s life—in a sense, the 
source of its life. 

Note 2. This relation of the root to the 
tree and to the earth, from which the tree 
derives its support, transfers to the word 
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“root,” when applied to other things, 
the ideas of foundation, basis, cause, 
origin, &c. 

Note 3. Let the class examine Job 28: 
9, where the mountains are spoken of as 
having “roots;” also Proverbs 12:3; 
Job 19: 28; Matt. 13: 6-21; 1 Tim. 6:10. 
(A great many things fail for want of 
root. “The love of money is the root 
of all evil.’’) 

A definition. Getting “at the roots” 
in Sunday-school teaching implies : 

1. The discovery of the central or es- 
sential truths of a lesson, their relations, 
reasons, &c. 

2. The planting of these truths in the 
hearts of both teacher and pupil. (The 
roots of a tree are sometimes not rightly 
placed.) 

3. The connecting of these root-truths 
with the divine source of all nourish- 
ment and strength. 

Note 4. Here, then, we have 1. The 
root or seed. 2, Planted in the Spirit of 
Man. 3. Nourished by the Spirit of 
God. Every Sunday-school lesson has 
its deep teachings, as they reach down 
into divine reasons and purposes. The 
leaves and debris on the surface of the 
mountain do not account for the size and 
shape of the mountain. It is the sub- 
stratum of immense rocks underneath. 
When I set forth and show the picture 
of a lesson, I show the how of a lesson. 
The why is the philosophy, “ the roots.” 
There is a reason for this book, the Bible. 
Not a single miracle that has not its 
meaning and philosophy. Wecan never 
understand this. It is possible that if 
God should reveal to us all his philoso- 
phy, we should be like the little child 
who asked his teacher to take his pencil 
and slate to solve a problem he could not 
understand. Failing to understand it 
the first time, he asked the teacher to 
solve it the second time, and then said, 
“T do not understand it any better than 
I did before.” It is our duty to accept 
all that we find in this Bible. Having 
by reason established the divinity of the 
Book, we must accept all it teaches. I 
say to an English friend, You had better 
travel on the Pennsylvania Railroad over 
the Allegheny Mountains, in order to 
see the power and brilliancy of the loco- 
motive lights. He traveled all night 
over the road and saw nothing. Said I, 
Did you suppose a locomotive light 
would shed light on the scenery? No, 
indeed, said I, but a clear, sharp light on 
the track. The Bible isa light on the path 
of duty. It isa staff which aids us to 
climb to the top of a mountain, but when 
we get to the top we find in the staff a 
spy-glass also, by which we look upon 
heavenly worlds! The more a student 
looks into Bible principles the more is 
he filled with the wonderful things of 
God. 

Practical Hints. 


1. Much of our Sunday-school teaching 
is unprofitable: (1) Because it lacks 
depth. (2) Because it lacks earnestness. 
(3) Because it lacks directness. (4) Be- 
cause it lacks divine unction. 

2. There is a reason at the root of this 
barren fig-tree: (1) The teaching lacks 
depth, through lack of thinking (2) 
The teaching lacks earnestness, through 
lack of love. (3) The teaching lacks 
directness, through lack of purpose. (4) 
The teaching lacks unction, through lack 
of prayer. 

3. That we may get at the “roots” in 
our work : 

Rule 1. Let us, by intense and patient 
thinking discover and ponder the central 
or essential truths of a lesson. (1) We 
may not by thinking discover all that a 
lesson contains. (2) The more we think 
the more we shall find. (3) The more 
thinking the more power. 

The Church does not know how much 
she owes of intellectual power to the 
Sunday-school. This habit of thinking 
is obtained by plain people who have no 
early cultivation. ‘The Sunday-school 
teacher, without thinking of it, reads a 
higher class of literature than he did ten 
years ago. So our lowly life is glorified 
by Sunday-school work. A woman bowed 
down by the cares and miseries of poverty, 
feels called to teach a Sunday-school 
class, and while she is doing hard work 
with her hands her thoughts are far away 
among God’s stars, studying the glorious 
truths of the Bible. The Hindoo has a 
notion that when he is first converted his 
head reaches to the stars. When he sins 
he grows shorter, and afterwards, as he 
repents, he regains his former stature by 
degrees. So we who teach God’s Word 
are growing taller. Every Sunday-school 
lesson should be 





Transferred by ** The Roots.” 


Truth may be known and may be grown. 
Christmas-trees are good for nothing 
when ten days old. Trees that grow are 
useful. There is a way to teach by “the 
roots.” 

Rule 2. Let us by a strong purpose, by 
single faith, and by the utmost skill at 
our command, transfer to our own hearts 
and to the hearts of our pupils the 
“roots” of every lesson. (1) A truth 
may be known by the intellect, and re- 
jected or ignored by the affections. (2) 
Truth, to be useful to teacher and pupil, 
must find root-hold in the hearts of both. 

Rule 3. Let us by earnest prayer, hum- 
ble obedience, and utter dependence on 
the Holy Spirit, seek the nourishment 
which can come alone from God. (1) 
Lessons in the letter of the word do not 
bring their own sustenance with them. 
(2) Lessons will not find sustenance in 
the soul of asinner. (3) Lessons from 
God’s Word in the sinner’s soul will be 
of no avail without the Holy Spirit to 
vitalize them. I pray that we may be 
able to realize this, and seek the divine 
inspiration. Electricity is not more re- 
liable than the power of the Holy Spirit 
to help us in our work. 

What is the 

Central Truth of this Lesson? 

The following answers were given by 
the class: 1. Sin in the heart. 2. God’s 
great hatred of sin. 3. Secret sins known 
to God. 4. Sure punishment for sin. 5. 
The connection between sin and death. 
6. One sin enough to pollute the heart. 
7. One sinner dumeyeth much good. 8. 
Result of disobeying God. 9. Progressive 
character of sin. Dr. V. said: Every 
lesson has its distinctive teachings. The 
International Lesson Committee had this 
in view-in selecting them. If I can find 
this same truth anywhere else, I may sus- 
pect I have not got hold of the “ central 
truth.” 10. Sin of covetousness and its 
results. 11. Doomed sinner responsible to 
God. Dr. V.: The central truth should 
comprehend as many of these points as 
possible. It should be as practicable as 

ossible. It must be peculiar to this 
esson. 12. Sin and its consequences. 
Dr. V.: The radical truth on the practical 
side seems to be, “The sin of covetous- 
ness and its consequences.” 

““Covetousness.” We must consider 
what it is; how it grew; what comes of 
it. I do not believe this was Achan’s 
first sin. He must have been a covetous 
man for years, in little ways, unsuspected. 
He had a covetous character. have 
not much respect for old Achan; be- 
cause, from what I know of human na- 
ture, gross offences are the result of a 
long course of offences. There was a 
crisis, a choice, a crime and the conse- 
quences. This was sacrilege, the gross- 
est crime to take things already dedicated 
to the Lord. What shall we say of our- 
selves, dedicated to the Lord? Do we 
give ourselves entirely to his service? 
This was for Israel’s admonition and for 
our admonition, because in our day we 
are peculiarly exposed to this sin. What 
does this teach us of God? His om- 
niscience, his justice, his divine fidelity, 
purity, holiness, hatred of sin. In our 
modern notions of morality the above 
characteristics of God are forgotten. 

Surgery, not Rosewater, 


was needed in those days, is needed now. 
What does this lesson teach about man? 
Man’s sin, its origin, essence, its pro- 
gress, its effects on others, on himself— 
such is sin in man. How does this lesson 
point us to Christ? It shows the despe- 
rate tendencies of the human heart. It 
puts us in a state of desperation, reveals 
the curse of death. Alone, it would not 
point to Christ. Asa part of the whole 
revelation it does. It shows salvation 
indirectly. The death of one, the salva- 
tion of many. The valley of Achor 


Was the Door of Hope. 


How shall we arrange the lesson so as 
to make the pupils interested? By ap- 
pealing to a sense of danger. We must 
appeal to man’s fear, to his lower nature, 
appeal to the conscience. Little people 
have a conscience. How shall we adapt 
this lesson to little folks? Our brother 
Wells, of Grace Mission, once took a 
glass case, with a gold-fish in it, and set 
it up before the school, and asked them to 
watch the fish hide itself. It could not 
hide itself. “Be sure your sin will find 
you out.” Dr. Vincent then read an ar- 





ticle from the Congregationa/ist, of Boston, 
to illustrate the lesson, saying the things 
we take to are things we can use. A 
man had been robbed of his fortune and 
reduced to poverty, working as a servant 
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in a hotel. At last the thief died, leaving 


in his will $100,000 to this defrauded 
man. On receiving this news, the poor 
man raised his hands, soiled with the 
brickdust with which he was scouring 
some knives, and said, “After twenty 
weary years of waiting and lige ys I 
thank God, not for the gold, but for 
the justice at last.” 

How may the teacher get at “the 
roots?” 1. Thirst for it. 2. Ask for it. 
3. Ask persistently. 4. Ask with effort. 
‘‘Work out your own salvation, for it is 
God who worketh in you both to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure.” 

Dr. Vincent recommended a little 
pamphlet, “ Daily Texts for 1875,” pub- 
lished by Nelson & Phillips, N. Y. It 
has on each page the text for the month. 
Keep it open on your dressing-table, and 
ponder it while you dress. 

A drill now followed in “ Bible Chro- 
nology,” on a mnemonic plan, with the 
aid of a printed sheet, for fifteen minutes. 
The names of the first six lessons of 1875 
were then called for in concert from the 
class, with their titles; after which, nine 
o’clock having arrived, the exercises were 
closed with the benediction. H 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION. 





FEBRUARY MEETING. 


Sunday-schools in Turkey. 

HE presence of Miss West, long a mis- 

sionary in Turkey, added greatly to the 
interest of this occasion. This lady has de- 
voted herself especially to work among the 
children and youth of the Armenians, and 
soon found that Sunday-schools were a neces- 
sary outgrowth. For eight years she had 
charge of a boarding-school for girls in the 
Golden Horn at Constantinople, the object 
of which was to train them for future Chris- 
tian labor, and a Sunday-school offered pre- 
cisely the right kind of opportunity for this 
end. Accordingly every Sunday afternoon 
she anl the elder girls would go out and 
draw in all the children they could find to a 
room which had been hired for the purpose, 
and they soon had quite a flourishing school, 
which continued, with occasional interrup- 
tions from the priests, for several years. The 
girls of the school were the teachers, and 
were enjoined to start similar enterprises in 
their own villages on their return home 
which in many instances they did, thus dis- 
seminating Sunday-school principles through 
the interior of Turkey. After this, Miss 
West visited nearly all the mi-sion stations, 
holding children’s meetings, in addition to 
the Sunday-schools at each, and at the 
ancient town of -Diabekir, on the Tigris, 
these meetings were held for nearly a year 
every Saturday afternoon, with an attend- 
ance of nearly a hundred children. Six of 
these, boys of about fourteen, constituted 
themselves her body-guard and effective as- 
sistant, and on her leaving the city all ex- 
pressed the hope that they had become 
Christians and were called to the ministry. 
When she was going away, at least two hun- 
dred children, with their parents, were wait- 
ing outside the city gates to bid her farewell 
and to offer her parting gifts of native con- 
fections, &c. She’ reports the children in 
the Sunday-schools as committing wonderful 
numbers of Scripture verses to memory, 
sixty or seventy at atime, and taking a 
wonderful interest in repeating them. They 
have no library books, but Miss W. thinks 
that when children find such solid books as 
“ Baxter’s Saint’s Rest” “beautiful,” they 
have no especial need of our diluted Sunday- 
school novelettes. There were no children’s 
hymns for the use of the Armenian little 
ones when the speaker first went among 
them, but she translated “There is a happy 
land,” and “I want to be an angel,” and 
after five years, during a visit to this 
country, was successful in getting up a 
volume of three or four hundred of our 
most popular Sunday-school hymns in that 
language, which is now extensively in use. 
Another interesting point of Miss W.’s 
address was her account of the work done 
by the Scotch missionaries among the Eng- 
lish engineers and other colonists, of whem 
there are many thousands scattered through 
Turkey. This commenced in a temperance 
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reform, the need for which was greatly en- 
hanced by the English introduction of wine- 
shops at the time of the Crimean war. The 
missionaries found themselves obliged to 
sign the pledge first, then they drew in the 
children, and Sunday-schools naturally fol- 
lowed. Miss West looks upon the Sunday- 
school as the best method of evangelization, 
as it carries the gospel from house to house. 
In Germany. 

From the many topics of interest sent from 
the foreign field this month we cull the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Brockelmann’s account of 
Mr. Ostermeyer’s labors in Rhenish Prus- 
sia, Wurtemburg, Westphalia and Bavaria: 

“T have met with miners, merchants, 
manufacturers, a milliner, a lady of nobility 
several clergymen and others conducting 
schools, . 

“A poor miner showed me his school- 
room. I asked where his seats were. He 
pointed to the ceiling, where a number 
of forms were hanging to two rafters, being 
lowered down for each Sunday session and 
hoisted up to make room for the week’s 
work. His scholars listen anxiously to this 
man, who works in the coal mines under- 
ground, and also in the gold mines of the 
Word of God. He pays ten thalers rent a 
year, and lays by enough of his hard- 
earned wages to give a Bible to each scholar 
who leaves his school when grown up. He 
has also composed a hymn-book, of which 
he has sent me a copy. 

“ Another original school-teacher is the 
servant of a wealthy peasant. He is sixty 
years old, and was formerly a Roman 
Catholic. He opened a Sunday-school, and 
has a wonderful gift of speaking to the 
children in’ a way to arrest their attention. 
About fifty scholars come, and he addresses 
them in the patois of thecountry. I found him 
stirring the large iron kettle containing fruit, 
but his master took the ladle and left him 
free to converse concerning his beloved Sun- 
day-school.” 

A lady in Berlin writes of a teachers’ 
annual tea-meeting, when four hundred met 
in the town hall, under the shadow of a gi- 
gantic Christmas-tree, and the speeches were 
all of a high tone. She thinks, however, 
that the Christians of Germany need awaking 
to a higher standing of Christian life before 
they can accomplish much for Christ. 

Letters from Hungary, Madrid, Brazil, 
Mexico, Italy, Denmark and Sweden are 
this month full of interest, but we must for- 
bear. M. E. W, 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEA CHER 
AN ARTIST. 


es DAY-SCHOOL teachers should not 
only be mental philosophers, but artists ; 
not painters and sculptors,—these do not ex- 
haust the catalogue of artists by any means. 
There is a possible and ideal character in 
every pupil. To develop this ideal, and 
help each child to reach this possible char- 
acter, is at once the work and inspiration of 
the teacher. What can I help Jane, or 
Philip, or Tom to be and become? This 
class-room is my studio; the boys and girls 
before me the statues in rough, and rough 
enough some of them are, out of which, by 
God’s help, I will carve and polish a Chris- 
tian man or woman. I will master my sub- 
ject, and set before me the All-perfect model, 
and chip and pare, reduce and enlarge, a 
touch here and a touch there; line upon 
line, precept upon precept; here a little and 
there a little, with fine and yet finer strokes, 
until I have done all that human skill and 
prayer and patience can do to make a per- 
fect man in Christ Jesus, out of every child 
my God commits to my care. 

For this end the same teacher should have 
the same class for a series of years. Itin- 
eracy may be good for the ministry, but is 
poor economy in the Sabbath-sckool. The 
comfort of such teachers is that of the old 
artist, who, when criticised for the slowness 
with which he painted, said, “I paint for a 
long time.” Our work, fellow-artists, is not 
only for a long time, but for a longer eter- 
nity. Mr. Hart, one of the best of living 
_culptors, has a model of “ Venus Trium- 





phant” in his studio, at Florence, upon 
which he has steadily worked for more than 
nine years. If a clay model be worthy of 
such pains, of how much more care an im- 
mortal soul that may grace the courts of our 
God forever? We are carving statues more 
exquisite than the Apollo of the Greeks, 
and painting pictures in colors brighter and 
stronger than any known to art. 

As one roams through the Vatican, the 
Pitti, Ufizzi and Dresden galleries, he feels 
the thrill of art. But what are all these 
master-pieces of the chisel and easel, as com- 
pared with redeemed souls dressed in the 
toga, or draped in the robes of Christ’s 
righteousness, shining and singing down the 
eternal -ages. Ah, the patient, devoted 
teacher is, all unconsciously, the grandest 
artist. 

Every one is struck with the decline of 
art in Italy. I am notsure it is a matter to 
be grieved over. The golden age of statuary 
and paintings may have passed away. But 
another and better age is upon us—an age 
of raising men and women into forms of im- 
perishable beauty. We may have lost the 
finest power of rendering the human face 
and form into marble or upon canvas, but 
we have gained the immeasurably greater 
power of developing and adorning spirit. 
The old masters carved gods and painted 
altar-pieces and frescoes; we help to make 
men kings and priests unto God. They 
crowned the Acropolis and crowded the 
Pantheon with dumb deities ; we work to 
raise fallen man to righteousness and true 
holiness, and fill the great temple of God 
and the Lamb with ransomed and royal 
worshipers. 

I believe in art, and although I can use 
neither brush nor chisel, nor draw a cat nor 
a dog, were it to save my life, I pray God to 
make me a true artist of the latter school. 
I would rather see my class glorified spirits 
in heaven, than to have painted the Sistine 
Madonna, the last Judgment, or to have 
carved the veiled Christ, or the Moses. It is 
something to humbly value ourselves upon, 
if from some awkward girl we have helped 
to develop a Harriet Newell, a Mary Lyon, 
a Fidelia Fiske, a Phebe or an Alice Cary; 
or from some uncouth lad we have helped to 
construct a Harlan Page, or a Moody, or an 
upright man, full of honor and persuasion, 
to walk through the courts of business, poli- 
tics, social and domestic life, leading on and 
inspiring others to noble deeds. Our work 
of this sort will never lie in ruins, like the 
great temples at Balbec and Athens, but 
will grow richer and mellower and grander 
through all the cycles of God. 

Ah, friends, we do not feel the full per- 
suasion of our work. We have not yet 
come under the spell and divine afflatus of 
our art—the art of training souls for their 
utmost usefulness, and rearing about Church 
and State, home and society, business and 
pleasure, walls of protection and purity, 
high as heaven, strong as adamant, and 
more resplendent than jasper or amethyst.— 
Rev. S. R. Dennen, in an address before Mas- 
sachusetis State Sunday-School Convention. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 








SUPERINTENDENT will make his 

school what he is himself. His char- 

acter is stamped upon it. Show me an 

earnest, spiritual-minded superintendent, and 

I will show you a successful school in con- 
versions and Christian culture. 

A teacher once asked a Sabbath-school 
worker this question: “Would you each 
Sabbath urge the subject of personal religion 
on your scholars?” He said, “What does 
your superintendent advise?” The teacher 
answered, “He has not expressed his opin- 
ion, but I know from his manner he expects 
his teachers to do so.” That superintend- 
ent’s spirituality was so high that each 
teacher felt it, and was impressed with it. 

Remember, superintendent, you are large- 
ly responsible for the spiritual condition of 
your school. God will not only hold you 
responsible for what you do, but also for what 
you might have done. Use every means at 
your command to increase your love for 





God. Get your own soul on fire and you 
will fire others. An earnest man is a power- 
ful man. Prayer is the fountain of earnest- 
ness.— The International Lesson Monthly. 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECRUITING. 


BY REV, W. H. H, MARSH, 
HE membership of every Sunday- 
school is in a state of perpetual 
transition. This is especially so in our 
manufacturing towns and large cities. 
Families are constantly removing from 
one manufacturing village to another; 
and in great cities a large number of 
families change their residence each 
year. For this reason there is a constant 
withdrawal from every Sunday-school. 
If we had, annually, from our schools, a 
report of the number of scholars lost to 
each by the removal of parents, we think 
the figures would show that our schools 
are more largely decimated in this way, 
from year to year, than at first reference 
would seem probable. There are other 
causes by which the school is constantly 
depleted. Parents or children, and some- 
times both, become offended with a 
teacher, or with something in the con- 
duct or policy of the superintendent, and 
the children are kept at home by the 
parents, or are allowed to remain at 
home because they are dissatisfied with 
the school. It is unfortunate that this 
should be so, but nevertheless it is a fact. 
Another cause is that boys and girls, 
when they approach young manhood or 
womanhood, think they are “ too big” to 
go to the Sunday-school and so drop out 
of the ranks. They think the Sunday- 
school is for children only—a conception 
to which, in our modes of conducting 
schools, we have given encouragement— 
and so they withdraw. As, then, there is 
this constant withdrawal from the school , 
there must be constant activity in bring- 
ing in others to replenish the ranks. A 
school in which no attention is given to 
this will soon decimate its list and lose 
its esprit de corps. To hold on to those 
we have is doubtless a good motto; but 
though we do our best to retain them, 
there are circumstances, such as we have 
indicated, rendering it impossible. When 
a school is thought to be large enough it 
begins at once to retrograde. The weekly 
report of attendance will show decrease. 
Classes will lose member after member, 
and the aggregate will soon be sensibly 
diminished. We must, therefore, be con- 
stantly building up. Recruits must be 
brought in. There is a constant decrease 
on one side. There must be a constant 
increase on the other. The sources of 
supply must at least equal the sources of 
depletion if any school would merely 
maintain its numerical status. If the 
school would grow the supply must ex- 
ceed the depletion. Activity in the work 
of recruiting must be ceaseless, because 
the withdrawals are constant, for the 
most part, rather than periodical. The 
Sunday-school is in this, as in some other 
respects, like an army. Sickness, deser- 
tions, and other causes are ever thinning 
the ranks, and if the army would keep 
up its original numbers it must ever 
have its recruiting officers at work. If 
not, it will soon be reduced to a mere 
skeleton and so be worthless for effective 
service. If a Sunday-school would not 
become such a powerless skeleton, it too 
must ever be in the field, sending out its 
officers and establishing its recruiting 

stations at every point accessible. 
And any officer and teacher, and scho- 
lar, too, should regard himself as detailed 
for this special service. The pastor and 


all church members as well should join 
in it, but especially Sunday-school teach- 
ers, They have especial facilities owing to 
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the peculiar relation they sustain to their 
classes, and that for this reason, they bear 
to parents and to the children in the 
community generally. We do not be- 
lieve it is a teacher’s “whole duty” to ap- 
pear weekly before his class and control 
and instruct them for the hour. Nor 
does he discharge all the functions of his 
office by thoroughly preparing himself 
to instruct his class, though this be most 


important. Every teacher is in a sense 
a sub-pastor. To visit his scholars is 
therefore a duty. To know as much as 
possible about each scholar should be re- 
garded as both a duty and a privilege. 
But even this is not all, Ifa pastor rely 
on his pulpit efforts, and on visiting his 
church members only, for success, he will 
not hold his congregation, much less in- 
crease it. He must aim to reach those 
without, and bring them under his per- 
sonal influence, and so under that of the 
gospel and of the church. He must go out 
into the highways and hedges. Men and 
women must be sought. The work of 
the teacher is in this respect analogous. 
This department of his work is just as 
important as any other. It is failure 
just here that causes so many scholars to 
te lost to our schools; when they remove 
they drop out of Sunday-school influ- 
ences because no one in their new locality 
cares for them. Hundreds of children in 
all our schools who might be are never 
reached, owing to a similar neglect. 
Schools are weak that might be strong 
because no effort is made to recruit, to 
build up. 

Personal endeavor must ever be our 
chief reliance. We have no word of com- 
plaint against rendering everything con- 
nected with the school interesting and 
attractive. The place where the school 
is held, the moral and spiritual atmos- 
phere of its sessions, the methods of 
teaching are all important; and if neg- 
lected must prove detrimental to the suc- 
cess of the work and exert a chilling, re- 
pelling influence that will keep many 
away no matter how, frequent or how 
zealous our personal appeals. But 
it is also true that the attractions of 
the place and of the methods employed 
do after awhile lose their power and 
it becomes evident something else is 
needed, not to supplant, but to supple- 
ment the highest perfection we may be 
able to attain in either attractions of 
place or excellence of mode. We must 
recruit. Not periodically or spasmodi- 
cally, but constantly. It is not safe to 
rely on anniversaries, or excursions, or 
flower Sundays, or even seasons of special 
revival influence. It must be done by 
prayerful, judicious, steady, persistent,and 

rsonal Sunday-school missionary work. 

e once inquired into the secret of the 
growth and general prosper of one of 
the largest schools in Philadelphia, and 
received this as the explanation: “ Every 
teacher in this school 1s expected to have 
on his list at least twenty-five per cent. 
more scholars than his class aceommo- 
dations comfortably provide for. In this 
way he is sure of having always a full 
class. He must find these scholars for 
himself. The superintendent does not 
do it, nor the pastor; he must do it him- 
self.” The spirit of this plan is true. 
We want such recruiting in all our Sun- 
day-schools. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BENEVOLENCES. 





pes fourth Diocesan Episcopal Sunday- 
* School Convention for Long Island was 
recently held in Brooklyn, Bishop Little- 
john presiding, and making remarks upon 
the question of the evening, ‘‘ How to In- 
terest the Members of Sunday-schools in 
the Charities and Mission Work of the 
Church.”’ Dr. Walker, Superintendent of St. 
John’s Sunday-school, also read a paper on 
the same topic. Bishop Littlejohn said that 
“he could hardly conceive of a Sunday- 
school that was not in some degree inter- 
ested in works of charity and of extending 
the Gospel. But there was great need of 
increase in such interest. The problem 
under discussion was how to take hold of 
the young life of the Church, and so train it 
as to perpetuate its forces in the direction of 
work for God and humanity, so that when 
the present laborers in the vineyard should 
be called to the reward, the holy service 
would yet goon.” An interesting discussion 
ensued. Mr. Van Bockkelen, of St. Barna- 
bas Mission, said that of the 41 Episcopalian 
Sunday-schools in Brooklyn and Kings 





County, 18 spent all the money raised upon 
themselves. This is utter selfishness, The 
church should support the Sunday-school, 
so that every penny given by the children 
should be devoted to objects outside of the 


school. 
Revival Work, 


[We shall welcome correspondence and items 
for this Department from every part of the field, 
which is the world.) 





MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY 
IN SHEFFIELD AND 
BIRMINGHAM. 





In Sheffield. 

HE same story of wonderful meetings 

in halls and out-doors, of vast crowds 
gathering to hear the Word of Life, of 
hundreds of anxious inquirers, of awa- 
kened Christians and of souls saved 
comes from Sheffield as from all the 
places which these evangelists have visit- 
ed. They remained only two weeks in 
Sheffield, but in that time the whole 
place was stirred to the centre. On one 
occasion, the hall being filled, a large 
crowd adjourned spontaneously to the 
parish church-yard, where mounting a 
grave-stone Mr. Moody was soon sur- 
rounded by what is said to be “ perhaps 
the largest audience he ever addressed in 
England,” to whom he dispensed the 
gospel, A Sheffield paper says that the 
interest is so intense and universal that 
meetings could be kept filled all day and 
all night if preaching could only be pro- 
vided for the audiences. 

In Birmingham. 

The Sheffield services closed on Friday, 
January 15th, and we find the evange- 
lists on Sunday, January 17th, in Bir- 
mingham, within three hours’ ride of 
London, This city is a great centre of 
manufacturing, its population of nearly 
400,000 being largely made up of the 
artisan class. A wide field is therefore 
before the workers. 

The first meeting was called for Sun- 
day morning at 8 o’clock, in the Town 
Hall. It was to be for Christian workers. 
3000 were in attendance. In the after- 
noon another crowded house was present 
—many hundreds being unable to gain 
admission. In the evening, Bingley 
Hall, an immense building, was opened. 
It will hold 12,000 persons! This 
stupendous hall was once filled to over- 
flowing to hear John Bright, during a 
season of political excitement. Now 
it was packed with the largest audi- 
ence ever seen in the city, and hundreds 
were obliged to leave the crowded doors 
disappointed. Mr. Sankey’s songs rang 
through the immense audience room with 
wonderful effect, and Mr. Moody de- 
livered a powerful and affectionate ad- 
dress on “The Gospel.” Services were 
to be held in this hall every evening of 
the week, except Saturday, and a noon 
prayer-meeting every day in the Town 
Hall. 

The movement has thus taken root in 
Birmingham, and great and glorious re- 
sults are looked for, as in other centres 
where the good seed has brought forth 
such wonderful harvests of blessing. For 
January 26th, an All-Day Meeting is 
called at Bingley Hall, at which Mr. 
Moody will preside continuously, Mr. 
Sankey will lead an hour’s Service of 
Praise, and a lecture on “ Works,” with 
an address on “ How the Masses are to be 
Reached,” will be given by Mr, Moody. 
It is expected that large numbers of cler- 
gymen and others will come up from 
London to participate in the services. 

Liverpool is the next city to be visited. 





The evangelists were to commence labors | 
there with the beginning of February. | 
Great preparations were made for their | 


reception, 





FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 
Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1874........ $21,644,837.16 























INCOME. 
PHOMIUIMG..... 000000000. $3,227,299 40 
Interest and rents... 1,428,437.74— 9,650,737.14 
BOREL ‘idcwscstecheckecs iLecdscAveclss cstsense $81,295, 574.30 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by deaths 

and matured en- 

dowments, ......... $1,948,362.36 
Dividends, surren- 

der vaiues, and 

annuitie”............. 2,868,089.84 
Dividend on capi- 

RE pondiicceccsesccecenese 7,797 00 
ye 99,151.62 
Commissions.......... 396,368.71 
Expenses and rein- 

BURPUIODs cc00s cece cess 830,411 30-— 6,150,130,83 
Pe icsdetts sa cuvscetdoksegnscceees sos $25,145,443.47 
Purchase, at a discount 

from their value, of com- 

missions accruing here- 

QOERGR 6s rtinssvecdsiscsoscisccve 454,930.80 
Net Cash Assets, 

December 31, 1874.........¢21,690,512.67 

ASSETS. 
Bonds and mort- 

pn ER Aa $16,624,511.94 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston, ° 

urchased under 

OTEC!OBUTE........+.- 3,931,451.05 
United States stocks 

and stocks au- 

thorized by the 

laws of the State 

of New York....... 3,463,300.03 
State stocks.. o. 32,341.82 
Loans secured by 

United States and 

State and Muni- 

cipal bonds......... 105,070.00 
Cash on hand in 

banks, and other 

depositaries on 

interest............000 538,887 83—  —24,690,512.67 
Interest and rents 

due and accrued, $184,761.71 
Premiums due and 

» i ahi 144,677 90 
Deferred premiums, 769,788.71 
Balance of Agents’ 

ACCOUNES......06s0000 192,016 45— 1,291,244.77 





Advertising Department. 


“ REMARKABLE BOOK.” Arthur's latest and 
greatest. DANGER! 
Or. Wounded in the House of a Friend, 
The cruwning work of this veteran of American 
literature has for its topic a subject affecting the 
social life of our whole people, and gives a terri- 
ble view of the evil it exposes. Fxtremely fasci- 
nating and sensational. it will be read with avidity 
by all. Illustrated and beautifully bound. We are 
determined to introduce it into every family in 
the land, and offer unparalleled inducements to male 
and female canvassers. We want agents every- 
where, will send free, on application, terms and 
descriptive circulars. J. M. STODDART & CO., 
723 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 17-84 





Two Books ‘for the Times. 
PREPARING TO TEACH. 
A NORMAL CLASS-BOOK. 


IT TREATS OF 
Bible Bvtdences,.............0006 by JoHN HALL, D.D. 
The Tabernacie,......... by E. P. Humparey, D.D. 
Manners and Custems,....by W. H. GREN, D.D. 
Summary of Doctrine ...by F. L. Patton, D.D. 
How to Teach the Bible,..by J. BENNET TYLER, 
lt is designed to be a HAND BOOK for Teach- 


ers, and for the especial use of TRAINING 
CLASSES, Large 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 


Father Tompkins and his 
BIBLES. 


By Professor W1L.is J. BEECHER, 
of Auburn Seminary. 





Under the garb of a pleasing narrative, it dis- 
cusses questions of vital importance with regard 
to the Bible, and meets prevailing forms of doubt 
and skepticism as to the inspiration, credibility 
and authenticity of the Scriptures. Farmer Tomp- 
kins, with his * Biblearium,” is a character that 
impresses itself upou the reader vividly. 16mo, 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Total Assets, December 

Selly UP Cccaccnscahebalecccecencensscses $25.981.757.44 
New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, 

assuring $34,189,815. 
Outstanding Risks, $181,029 001. 

Total Liabilities, including 

Capital Stock and Reserve for 

reinsurance of existing poli- 


IE vcnecccnienn tatevmsmnsenssessiniieqrscens $22,319,170.16 
Total Surplus over Le- 
gal Reserve................... $3,662,587.28 


From the undivided surplus of $3,662,587.28 
the Society has declared a reversionary dividend, 
available on settlement of next annual premium, 
to participating policies, proportionate to their 
contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used 
in settlement of premium if the policy-holder so 
elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has 
been made on the American experience table, the 
legal standard of the State of New York. 


G. W: PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, } Actuaries. 





We, the undersigned, have personally examined 
in detail the assets, accounts and business of the 
Society, and compared the result with the fore- 
going statement, which we hereby certify to be 
correct. 

BENNINGTON F, RANDOLPH, 

ROBERT BLISS, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 

JAMES M. HALSTED, 

HENRY 8. TERBELL, 

PARKER HANDY, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 

pointed October 28, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George T. Adee, Henry M. Alexander, 
George D. Morgan, Benjamin Williamson, 
William G. Lambert, bert Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry A. Hurlbup, William Walker, 
flenry Q. Marquand, Henry Day, 

James Low, William T Blodgett, 
John Auchincloss, Benj. E. Bates, 
Heary F, Spaulding, Ashbel Green, 
James W. Alexander, Wayman Crow, 
Henry S. Terbell, James M. Beebe, 
Charles J. Martin. Stephen H. Phillips, 
Thomas 8S. Young, Thomas A. Riddle, 
Thos. A. Cummins, Theodore Cuyter, 
Robert Bliss, Cyrus W. Field, 
William H. Fogg, George H. Stuart, 
Daniel D. Lord, John J. Donaidson 
James M. Halsted, George G. Kellogg, 
Horace Porter, S. W. Torrey, 

Simeon Fitch, Samuel Holmes, 

Edw. W. Lambert.M.D. J.F. Navarro, 
Benn’gton F. Randolph, Wm. Whitewright, Jr., 
Alanson kK, John J. McCook, 

John T. Moore, E. Judson Hawley, 
Parker Handy, Alexander P. frvin, 
John Sloane, D. Henry Smith. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 

HENRY M, ALEXANDER, Counsel. 

EDW’D W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medica! Director. 
HENRY DAY, Attorney. 


WM, FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for Coflege or for Business, 





‘THE NORMAL-CLASS: 
A NEW 


Sunday-School Magazine. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal-Class 
Teachers, &t. 


( Not to interfere with the S. 8, Journal.) 





For the Discussion of all Sunday-School Topics; 
the publication of Normal-Class Outlines; Nor- 
mal-Class Text-Papers ; Descriptions of Sunday- 
Schools; Institute, Convention and Sunday- 
School Programmes; Sunday-School News; 
Notes from all parts of the World; Valuable 
papers on Teaching; Sunday-School History 
Administration, &c., &c. 

J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 





“It is altogether a good-idea, well begun—a 
credit to the cause. It is not designed to super- 
sede the S. S. Journal, nor to interfere with any 
other Lesson Helps. Indeed we claim it at once 
as an adjunct and supplement of our own paper, 
for it should be taken by all who take The Times.” 
—Sunday-School Times. 





48 Pages 12mo. $1.50 per year, postage paid. 





Address ‘ 
Nelson & Phillips, Publishers, 
17-5-tf 805 Broadway, New York. 





ONEY easily made by selling TEAS at IM- 
M PORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up clubs in 
towns and country for the oldest Tea Compaty in 
America. Greatestinducements Send for circu- 
lar. CANTON ‘TEA CO, 148 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 

17-6-4 





N\EA AGENTS WANTED EvERYWHERE.—The 
choicest in the world—Importers’ prices— 
largest Company in America—staple article— 
pleases every body—trade increasing—best iuduce- 
meuts—don't waste time—send for Circular to 
Rop’t WELLS, 43 Vesey St, N.Y. P.O. Box 1287, 
17-6-13 
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LWAYS ask your shoemaker for the PATENT 
L RIVET BUTTON. They cannot come off, 
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Reported for The Sunday School Times. 
BROOKLYN SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
UNION. 





HE monthly meeting fur February 
was held Monday evening, February 
8, in the Hanson Place M. E. Church. 
After singing a hymn, led by a chil- 
dren’s choir, the Rev. Mr. Shultz of- 
fered prayer and read the lesson for 
the coming Sabbath. The hymn, “ Zion 
stands with hills surrounded,” was 
sung, when the lesson, “Ebal and 
Ferizim,” was taught by Rev. W. J. 
Budington, D.D., of Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church. Dr. Budington apol- 
ogized for lack of preparation, on ac- 
count of a fire breaking out in his church 
that morning as he began to study 
the lesson. The Doctor spoke of the 
pleasant memories revived in his own 
mind of the Holy Land as he studied 
this lesson. In the winter of 1866 and 
1867, in the month of January, he visited 
the Holy Land, and three scenes were 
impressed on his mind: 1. The Sea of 
Galilee, with its ever rippling and often 
stormy waters, where the Saviour once 
walked. 2. The Mount of Olives, over- 
hanging Jerusalem, sixty, seventy, eighty 
and ninety feet below. 3. The “ Vale of 
Shechem,” 
The Only Attractive Spot 
to an American. The State of Vermont 
is full of just such beautiful valleys. 
Vermont and Palestine are not unlike. 
Vermont is wider at the top. Palestine 
is wider at the bottom. Midway in Pal- 
estine is this valley of Shechem. Early 
one morning in December, on leaving 
this vale of Shechem, our attention was 
attracted by an assembly of lepers lifting 
up their hands, standing afar off, with 
their dismal, husky voices, appealing to 
us for aid. I visited a Samaritan syna- 
gogue, a very peculiar structure. The 
bones of the “ paschal lamb” were bleach- 
ing on the altar. In the synagogue I 
saw an ancient copy of the Pentateuch. 
All the rest of the Bible is rejected by 
the Jews. I hold in my hand a leaf of 
this book, 800 years old. The Samari- 
tans claim that on Mount Gerizim, Abra- 
ham met Melchizedek and offered Isaac, 
and the altar commanded by God was 
built. Our Bible commentators claim 
that Mount Ebal was the place. The 
Moabites were the Puritans of the Jewish 
nation. The “Moabite Stone,” a very 
precious relic. has been discovered re- 
cently, on which an alphabet was in- 
scribed, similar to the ancient Greek 
and Hebrew, probably the one from which 
both these sprung originally. Joseph’s 
bones rest near Mount Ebal, under a 
little white dome. When the French 
undertook, years ago, to take the bones 
of Joseph away as a relic to Paris, the 
whole population, including Mussulmen, 
Jews and Samaritans, arose in opposition, 
aad the French gave up the undertaking. 
Religion and Morality 
are not divisible. Here they were first 
publicly established and _ recognized. 
Christianity is the religion of the adult 
age of the world. The religion of the 
Jews was adapted to the earlier ages. 
When any nation or any people think to 
wash on the “thick bosses of the Al- 
mighty’s buckler,” that is, to disregard 
his moral law, then may we know that 
their Christianity is rotten at the core. 
A choir of children then led in the 
singing of the hymn, ‘“ Where is the 
Hebrew’s God?” After which a solo, 
“Gates Ajar,” was sung by Johnny W. 
Clark, a Sunday-school boy, fourteen 
years old. This boy has shown a won- 
derful capacity and sweetness of voice, 
filling the largest churches with ease, 
and pronouncing every word so distinctly 
as to be perfectly understood by all in the 
house. His singing, accompanied by the 
great organ, was received with hearty 
applause. His parents are in humble cir- 
cumstances, and some of the most eminent 
musicians in the country have recom- 
mended that some church or benevolent 
individual should give this boy a thorough 
musical education, that his promising 
talents may be made usefui to the 








Church and the werld. Any person who 
may feel disposed to help this boy is re- 
quested to send his name to Charles Hop- 
kins, 120 Broadway, New York, or to 
any of the officers of the “ Brooklyn Sun- 
day-school Union.” 

A Lesson Taught. 


The lesson for two weeks hence, Feb- 
ruary 21, on “Caleb’s Inheritance” 
(Joshua 14: 6-15), was then taught by 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Reid, Secretary of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Reid remarked, in commencing, 
that the study of the lesson was too = 
neglected on account of too many helps. 
The lesson for this reason does not settle 
down 

Deep Into Our Souls, 


Therefore, though not lame, yet, having 
crutches, we seem te be lame. We should 
read over the lesson weeks in advance. 
So with our sermons. They should be 
wrought into the very fibres of our nature 
by long-continued meditation before we 
are fitted to preach them well. I offer the 
above as an apology for adding this lesson 
to the one just taught in your hearing by 
Dr. Budington, since the one I teach to 
you is two weeks in advance. 

It is well to read the lesson after you 
have studied it well. Con over the 
clauses and the verses. The chief cha- 
racter in this lesson is an old man, 
fourscore and five years old. Yet, in 
every respect, as good as he was forty-five 
years before, when the promise was 
made to him which he now came to ask 
to be fulfilled. He asks to be allowed 
to go and turn these giants out of the 
land. It is not often we find so much 

Fight and Courage 
in a man eighty-five years old. He ap- 
pears before Joshua. They were to- 
gether forty-five years before. Caleb re- 
presented the tribe of Judah. Joshua 
the tribe of Ephraim. They went from 
Kadesh-Barnea to search out the land. 
They reported favorably of it. Other 
ten reported unfavorably. The report 
of two did not gain credence agaiast the 
report of the ten. 
*‘* The People Melted,” 
and wept for fear, and cried out against 
Moses, that he led them thither to let 
them perish, and they propose to dis- 
place Moses and establish a leadership of 
their own! It was no small thing for 
these two brave men to stand against the 
ten, when the ten had the people’s ear; 
But They Stood Firm, 


and by and by God himself honored 
them, and God was besought so far as 
to grant that those over age should 
not enter the promised land, but that 
the rising generation might grow up and 
enter into the inheritance. Long years 
of wandering and deaths in the Desert 
followed, all on account of the un- 
faithful men who reported according to 
their fears and apprehensions, and not 
according to the facts. Notice the ex- 
pression Caleb uses as the expression of 
his own heart, “ Because thou hast wholly 
followed the Lord thy God”—(the land 
shall be the inheritance of thy children). 
Caleb felt that he went out in the fear of 
God to search the land for God’s people. 
The other men looked at the land with 
God out of their minds. Caleb had 
A Sort of Abandon 

to the guidance of the Divine Spirit. As 
a vessel with sails fully set, and aban- 
doned to the breeze, where the gales may 
catch them. Caleb gave this verdict dif- 
ferent from the multitude, because God 
was in it. How hard it is to do the par- 
ticular thing that everybody else is not 
doing, when everybody else is wrong—to 
stand alone as did Moses. It is no small 
thing to do. This very land was pro- 
mised to Caleb as an inheritance, as a 
reward. 

Forty-five years had passed, and Caleb 
appears before Joshua to ask the inheri- 
tance that was promised. Hebron was a 
high land. There were valleys. The 
brook Eschol, where the bunch of grapes 
was plucked, ran through the valleys. It 
contained the graves of the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. He was at- 
tracted to these graves of his ancestors. 
He desired it because of events that 
transpired there forty-five years before. In 
that dark day it was promised him that 
he should go back and have it for an in- 
heritance. When the 
Generations were Perishing in the 

Sand 
he rejoiced to know that the time would 
come when he should inherit it. It was 
the consummation of a life-purpose. The 











fulfillment of a hope cherished life-long. 
But he was very old, and it would seem 
a poor reward for all his hopes. It was 
so long delayed as to seem almost worth- 
less. Rewards for faithful service in this 
life seem to come so late as to amount to 
nothing. But where are all the persons 
who were destroyed? Their bones are 
bleaching in the Desert! Caleb and 
Joshua were the only ones living, be- 
cause of their obedience. 

Again: Caleb, among the ten spies, 
appears in a most manly character. 
What nobler aspect than 

Standing Firm 


to truth and right, with all his people 
arrayed against him! He comes not 
alone to Joshua. It might seem like 
management if he did. No, he comes 
attended by the children of Judah, en- 
dorsed by those nearest to him. If Caleb 
was a Kenezite, grafted on to the Israel- 
itish nation, there was a special reason 
why he should be accompanied by Judah. 
How impressive that at his great age he 
should be of the same probity and faith 
that he showed in his earlier years. 


Life Reward 


always comes at a late period. Now and 
then greatness and fame are reached by 
a stroke, but generally the great and 
grand things of life are accomplished by 
toil. We are only influential after long 
testing. We only get the reward after 
service. Old age is the harvest of life— 
the reflective period. Youth is the anti- 
cipatory period, Youth is always look- 
ing forward. Age is always looking 
backward. Youth builds airy castles. 
Age looks back on realities accomplished. 
The whole of later life is so many feast- 
ings on the fruits gathered in earlier 
years. Caleb now finds his sweetest 
comfort. He had true pride of heart in 
the life he had led. I have often ad- 
mired the beautiful old age of Niebuhr, 
who, during his life traveled over the 
earth and viewed much of its grandeur 
and magnificence. And all through the 
years of his blindness, in old age, the 
beauties of his former life flashed before 
his view. He was beholding that which 
he had made his in his former life. The 
life you now live is the life you will live 
when your eyes become dim. 

This fruitful land was to become the 
inheritance of Caleb’s children. (Read 
the lesson, Joshua 14: 6-15.) “TI brought 
him word again as it wasin mine heart.” 
(With the heart we believe unto right- 
eousness.) ‘‘ But I wholly followed the 
Lord.’”’ And Moses therefore promised 
him the land. Hebron, therefore, be- 
came the inheritance of Caleb, “and the 
land had rest from war.” Hebron was 
the first capital of the Jewish nation. 
David reigned there seven and a half 
years. Absalom afterwards took it so as 
to swell the tide of revolt. I hope that 
these thoughts may aid you somewhat in 
the duties to which you may be called 
two weeks hence. 

After Dr. Reid had concluded, another 
solo, ‘eSave the boy,” was sung by 
Johnny Clark, accompanied by the 
organ. The singing was received with 
hearty applause. 

The exercises were closed by the bene- 
diction by Rev. Dr. Budington. C. H. 





— —_—— 


THE TEACHER’S PREPARATION. 


BY D. HARTER, 





{An address read atarecently held Sunday- 
school Convention in New Market, Indiana, and 
yoted for pubiicationin The Sunday-Sehool Times. ] 





HE teacher’s preparation implies more 

than the preparation of the lesson. It 
begins away back in a deep seated conviction 
of one’s entire unfitness to teach without 
preparation. This is evident, because only 
when one feels the need of anything will he 
make much effort to obtain it; and unless 
the teacher feels the responsibility of his 
position, and in view of that responsibility 
realizes how unfit he is for such work, he 
will never make much preparation. I re- 
mark, first, that the teacher’s preparation 
implies that he if in sympathy with his 
work, in sympathy with his class, and pre- 
eminently that he is in communion and 
sympathy with Christ, his own great in- 
structor. The teacher who seeks to make 
the necessary preparation must comprehend 
the true object of his calling. If he has no 
higher motive than an hour’s entertainment 
of his class; or the telling of an interesting 





story ; or the cultivation of good manners, 
he will not need much preparation. But if 
he feels his work to be the training of souls 
for heaven, he will find that the work of 
preparation must 
Begin in His Own Heart. 
He must be so thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of Christ; his own heart must be so 
filled with the subject-matter of the lesson, 
that it spontaneously overflows, like the 
waters of a fertilizing stream, whose banks are 
perpetually covered with fruits and flowers. 
The teacher’s preparation implies what he 
is, as much as what he knows. Nicodemus 
was a master in Israel. He could assert for 
himself the most edifying orthodoxy; he 
claimed extraordinary keenness, approving 
only what is excellent, and yet when Jesus 
would teach him the nature of, and the ne- 
cessity for, the new birth, he exclaimed, 
“ How can these things be ?”’ and the apostle 
afterward rated him with 
Mere Spiritual Quacks 

and denounced him with terrible violence. 
The point is that the teacher must himself 
have experienced what he recommends to 
others. Naaman was just the man to tell 
lepers of the Prophet of Samaria, who told 
him where to wash and be cleansed. Bar- 
timeus was just the person to lead blind men 
to Jesus, who had opened his eyes. We in- 
stinctively demand of him who teaches that 
he should first have felt the truth he proffers 


to others; that he should have experienced 
the good he promises ; that he should have 
obeyed the command he is urging. If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ he ia none 
of his. No teacher can give more than he 
gets; neither can he communicate more 
than he possesses. In short, if one would 
be a successful teacher he must have the 
subject-matter of the lesson so familiar to 
his own mind that he may be able to break 
it up into small parcels and thereby bring 
it within the comprehension of the least 
scholar in the class. Then with the motto, 
“All my class for Jesus,” he will seek by 
prayer and supplieation to prepare the 
hearts of his pupils so that the Holy Spirit 
may do his office work and lead each one to 
embrace the Saviour. 

Do not regard these remarks as settling 
the oft-repeated question in regard to the 
employment of 

Unconverted Teachers. 

The topic assigned to me for consideration 
is the teacher’s preparation, and an uncon- 
verted person who accepts the position of 
teacher has only the more preparation to 
make to qualify himself for a work, the re- 
sults of which he must meet at the bar of 
God. And here allow me to say that any 
preparation of teachers that does not imply 
an earnest desire for the salvation of their 
pupils must at best be very defective. Any 
one with knowledge sufficient might teach 
the geography of the Bible, or its biography, 
or its genealogy. In fact he might impart 
much valuable Bible instruction, but unless 
a scholar is thereby led to embrace Christ, 
the truth must become a savor of death unto 
death unto him. “ Ye must be born again,” 
is the burden of the faithful teacher’s heart. 
It is not enough that the pupil assents to the 
truth. He may admit all its sacred claims, 
but unless it is made the power of God and 
the wisdom of God to his salvation, it must 
Increase his Condemnation 
at the last great day. It is not sufficient that 
the passenger on the steamer has his state- 
room provided with a life-preserver; nor 
will it avail him to believe that it is a useful 
invention, one that with proper use might 
save his life. Unless he is so girt about with 
it, that it will sustain him above the waves 
in time of disaster, it might as well not have 
been on board at all. The faithful teacher 
will seek to make such preparation of his 
lesson, and by solemn counsel and kind ad- 
monition to prepare the minds and hearts of 
his class, so that they will not only assent to 
the truth, but will be so girt about with 
it that the surging waves of sin may never 
overwhelm or engulf them. 

Again, the teacher who makes the most 
thorough preparation will always find the 
least trouble in holding his class together, 
while an imperfect or no preparation must 
always result in dull and superficial teaching, 
and the scholars soon be scattered in pursuit 
of objects of pleasure, if not of vice and crime. 

Having thus far endeavored to show the 
importance of such a preparation as teachers 
ought to make, by a full conseeration of their 
own hearts to the work of saving souls, let 
me now call your attention to the more 
specific 

Methods of Preparatien 
of the lesson to be taught. And here let me 


remark that to make the best preparation for 
teaching a lessen, one must have method 
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and system, as well as atime to begin. A 
good time to begin is the afternoon or 
evening of the preceding Sunday. This 
gives us all the week to think on what we 
have studied, and how we learned it, and 
whether any new thoughts could be added. 
The lamented Pardee, in his Sunday-School 
Index, says: “ First pray and read, and read 
and think, and pray over the lesson ; search 
the Scriptures with the aid of a concordance 
or a good reference Bible for the most 
pointed and parallel passages and references. 
They will wonderfully illuminate the lesson. 
Next, use your teachers’ helps, commenta- 
ries, Bible geographies, Bible dictiona- 
ries, maps, antiquities, &c. Never fail to 
attend the teachers’ meeting, and learn from 
comparison of views what you could not 
learn by solitary unaided effort. Burden 
your heart with the importance of your 
scholars’ salvation, and never leave out of 
view the account you must render as to the 
way in which you have prepared your lesson 
and labored for and with your class.” Of 
Ralph Wells it is said that he made much 
of his preparation with the Bible open be- 
fore him, while on his knees before God, 
and that he often put twelve to sixteen hours 
of solid, hard study upon one lesson. 

not depend too much on 


Lesson Papers. 


They are good for what they are intended, 
as helps, but the teacher that depends wholl 
on them is like the man that walks wit 
crutches, or like the school-boy that works 
out his mathematical problems by the use of 
akey. One such pedbbens wrought out by 
hard study without these mental crutches 
is worth a score copied from a key. Another 
element that enters into the teacher’s pre- 
paration is to understand the characteristics 
of his class. Without this he is like the 
physician that prescribes without a knowl- 
edge of what his patient requires; or like 
the unskilled mariner, who, though he 
possesses both compass and chart, may en- 
counter all the disaster of shipwreck, simply 
because he never studied the use of those 
instruments in directing and controlling his 
rr One man of large experience says, 
“The preparation of a lesson should always 
be - writing. It beds the thought into his 
mind.” 
A Small Note-Book 

carried in your pocket, will give you the 
opportunity of frequently reviewing it, and 
there is nothing of more importance than 
the review. This note-book you need not 
and ought not ordinarily to carry into your 
class, but you will find it an invaluable help 
to you for future reference, and especially in 
making up your quarterly review. Another 
author says, have a scrap-book. The reli- 

ious press teems with truths, facts, inci- 

ents, and illustrations bearing on Scriptural 
truth and the religious life. In all your 
reading have an eye to paragraphs bearing 
on your lesson and cut them out and place 
them in your scrap-book. These paragraphs 
will always have the merit of freshness, and 
will yield to your own heart something of 
their living power. The power of aT - 
mage or a Spurgeon does not lie in their elo- 
quence, so much as in the fact that they draw 
their illustrations from the daily life and ex- 
perience and business of their hearers. The 
world is full of objects that may be employed 
by the skillful teacher to illustrate and en- 
force the truth contained in the lesson, Our 
Saviour used the flowers, and seeds, and 
fruits, and trees, and rocks, and rivers, and 
mountains of earth, the birds of the air, and 
fishes of the sea, and the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, for 

Illustrations, 


The doom of Sodem and Gomorrah, the fate 
of the antediluvians and the overthrow of 
Pharaoh are such terrible events as were 
often alluded to by our Saviour to enforce 
his teachings. So now any great calamity, 
as the Chicago and Boston fires, or the terri- 
ble fate that befell the “Atlantic” a few years 
ago, involving great destruction of property 
and loss of life, may sometimes be referred 
to with great advantage. They come like 
so many voices from eternity, crying to the 
impenitent, “Be ye also y, for in such an 
houras ye think not the Son of Man cometh.’’ 
No wise teacher will fail to avail himself of 
such solemn opportunities to press upon his 
class the paramount importance of imme- 
diate submission to God’s claims. But to 
return to the subject of how to prepare the 
Scripture lesson for each Sunday, 
Be Inventive. 


Let me remark finally, in the language of 
Pardee, “‘ do not be tied down to any parti- 
cular plan or method of preparing a Sun- 
day lesson, but invent new and fresh modes. 
Never suffer your preparation of the lesson 
to lapse into dull routine. It is of the first 
importance that the teacher of children 
should study child nature, child langua 
and all the characteristics of children. It is 
equally important to gain the child’s confi- 
dence, to draw out its sympathies and to win 
its heart; and all this wil uire the most 
diligent, earnest, prayerful study.” 











- Books, 


LOST FOREVER. By L. D. Townsend, 
D.D. Author of ‘Credo,’ ‘‘ God-Man,”’ 
etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. The dis- 
tinguished author deals with the question 
of the endless punishment of the finally 
impenitent in the spirit of utmost fair- 
nessand candor. He quotes from both sides 
of the controversy, and goes so far as to re- 
fer the reader to the authorities on the side 
of the Universalist belief. This is meant to 
be accepted as incidental evidence of the 
unshaken firmness of his own convictions, 
which are, of course, all upon the evangeli- 
cal side of the question. We cannot say too 
much of the tender, reverent way in which 
the subject is here treated. In this the au- 
thor sets an example to all whose convic- 
tions would lead them to proclaim this fear- 
ful truth as the ministers and ambassadors 
of God. No possible tenderness of love can 
be too great with which to approach sinning 
human souls on a question that descends so 
deep into the mysteries of the future life. 
Ordinarily, the doctrine is not one that 
gains much by discussion. The better way 
is to believe and obey. But such a treat- 
ment of the question as the one now before 
us, and in this day of growing optim- 
istic views, cannot but have a strength- 
ening and toning tendency upon the 
Christian life. Sinners need to feel more, and 
the ministers of divine things need to pro- 
claim more, the terrors of disobedience, in 
order to awaken the one to flee from the 
wrath to come, and the other to greater zeal 
and love for the souls of those whom they 
believe are in imminent, awful danger of 
eternal torment. 

IN THE HOME OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
By Laura Carter Holloway. With sixteen 
steel portraits and numerous wood engrav- 
ings. New York: United States Publishing 
Co. Twenty-six interesting chapters of 
history and biography make up this vo- 
lume, The views it gives of the domestic 
administrations at the White House and in 
the homes of our Presidents, are full of that 
peculiar interest that surrounds the private 
and social relations of public officials. The 
wives and daughters and lady relatives 
of our country’s chief magistrates, from 
Washington down, who in turn have done 
the honors of the White House, and acted 
their influential parts in the retired but 
powerful sphere of the home-life, are char- 
acterized in a full and appreciative fashion. 
As a portrait gallery of American queens, of 
whom thirteen or fourteen are given, the 
book will be highly prized, and the reader 
will be able to trace in more than one 
career of public greatness the inner sources 
out of which it flowed,—the loving wo- 
man’s heart that cherished and strength- 
ened for their high duties the chief servants 
of our people. A book like this ought to 
be stimulating to all womankind. 


TROPHIES OF SONG. Articles and In- 
cidents on the Power of Sacred Music; for 
Preachers, Choristers, Superintendents and 
Readers Generally. By the Rey. W. F. 
Crafts. With an Introduction by Dr. E. 
Tourjee. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. By 
this sign we should crown Mr. Crafts king 
of the scrap-book art. He has compiled 
into this volume more striking illustrations 
of the power of sacred song to move the 
soul, and to lift the life higher, than we 
ever dreamed existed. They are selected 
with great skill and appreciation—and with 
an evident love of the subject. The thanks 
of Christian workers are due to Mr. Crafts 
for this beautiful thought which he has so 
finely carried out. As a means of promot- 
ing a love for sacred song in our Sunday- 
schools, it will take a useful place at once. 
Hundreds of workers will go to its pages 
for illustrations with which to point an 
essay or a speech or a sermon on the power 
of song in Christian labors. As a sort of 
supplement, the same publishers issue a 
small pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Historic Hymns,” 
which contains all the hymns referred to in 
“The Trophies of Song.”’ 

GREAT POSSESSIONS. By the author 
of ‘‘ Poke and her Sisters.’’ Philadelphia: 
American Sunday-School Union. An inter- 
esting and well written story, quite suitable 
for Sunday-school purposes, It shows the 
value of true riches as compared with those 








that take to themselves wings and fly away. 
It conveys its lesson, too, without making 
invidious distinctions between classes, as 
too many of our juvenile books do; for it 
shows also how even great possessions may 
be made a blessing to those who, having 
been purified by affliction, learn to ‘ use 
the world as not abusing it.” 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA; or, 
Goodness in a Palace. From German 
Sources. By Catherine: E. Hurst. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. This is a very in- 
teresting little volume. Its preparation has 
evidently been a work of love for the author, 
who, as the wife of the Rev. Dr. Hurst, en- 
joyed, during a residence abroad, special 
opportunities for collecting the materials 
composing it. It is refreshing to see such a 
beautiful Christian character amid royal 
surroundings. The girls and young women 
of our Sunday-schools may read it with 
pleasure and profit. 


ADVENTURES OF A DAY. Philadel- 
phia: American Sunday-School Union. A 
good little story, teaching that patience 
with the way wardness of children is the best 
secret of training them. The writer does 
not believe in a ‘“‘ kangaroo goodness,” into 
which some children seem to jump ina day, 
but that a child’s improvement is a growth 
—and that love and faith, and, above all, 
patience, are needed to mature it. The 
main hint of the little book would be worth 
a fortune in some homes our readers could 
point to. 

HELENA’S CLOUD With the Silver 
Lining. By the author of ‘‘ How Marjorie 
Watched.” New York: Nelson & Phillips. 
A child’s story teaching that trials have a 
blessed mission to us all if we will but let 
them fulfill it; and that what seems most 
wrong in our lives is most right if it is 
God s will, and we take it so. 


PETER THE APPRENTICE is an histo- 
rical tale of the Reformation in England, 
by the author of ‘Faithful but not Fa- 
mous,” and has the peculiar interest of 
those stories that relate the individual and 
social conflicts between Protestantism and 
Romanism. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


A Sunday-School Record Book, prepared by 
Eli 8. Reinhold, of Mahanoy City, Pa., the 
Statistical Secretary of the Schuy)kill County 
Sunday-School Association, has just been 
issued by the Association. It is a very 
complete thing. And what is most com- 
mendable, it has been prepared to aid the 
County work, and a copy is sent for the use 
of every school in the county, without re* 
gard to pay! with the aa nevertheless, 
that the schools that are able to do so, will 
remit the cost price, 50 cents. We certainly 
hope that the ‘‘ Record”’ will be called for by 
schools and counties all over the State, and 
for that matter, all over the United States. 
All who are interested in collecting Sunday- 
school statistics should inclose the price of 
the book, addressing Mr. Reinhold, Box 
184, Mahanoy City, Pa. If a uniform system 
of keeping the records of our schools were 
once adopted, the matter of gathering statis- 
le d be greatly simplified and fur- 
thered. 


The Glory of New York, is the title of a 
remarkable discourse delivered by the Rev. 
E. P. Rogers, D.D., in the South Reformed 
Church, of that city, on last Thanksgiving 
Day. The text was taken from Acts 21 : 39, 
‘““A citizen of no mean city,’’ and the 
preacher gives a striking review of some of 
the phases of New York's greatness—its 
population, commerce, wealth, churches, 
public institutions, its moral and material 
advantages, etc. The contemplation is ex- 
ceedingly suggestive. The Christian busi- 
ness man and the philanthropist will be in- 
structed and impressed by it. The pamphlet 
is worthy of a very wide reading. The United 
States Publishing Company issue it. 

Perkins’s Anthem Book. pp. 248. By W. 
O. Perkins. Boston: Ditson & Co. We 
have examined this book with considerable 
care, and pronounce it well suited to the 
purpose for which it was prepared. For 
volunteer choirs and amateur singing so- 
cieties, where very difficult pieces would not 
be the thing, this book is just what is 
wanted. There are some gems in it which 
will be very popular—and all the anthems 
are rather above the average. It will bea 
good book for choirs to have, from which to 
select pleasing opening pieces and anthems 
for special occasions. 


The Michigan Christian Advocate is a large 

and handsome denominational paper, full of 

articles and current news of the Metho- 

ist Church for the North and West. It is 

issued weekly by the Methodist Publishing 
Co. in Detroit. 


The Vox Humana. February. Cambridge- 
port, Mass. Geo. Woods & Co. A monthly 
journal of music and musical information. 
$1 a year. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


In our present shape, and with our 
added facilities for the display of business 
cards, we think that we offer still stronger 
attractions to business men to advertise 
with us. 





SAMPLE COPIES. 


IF you will take the trouble to send us 
the name and address of friends of yours 
who do not now take The Times, but 
would, perhaps, be glad to have it, we will 
cheerfully and freely mail a copy to such 
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No receipts are necessary from us of the 
sums received from individual subscribers. 
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Do you understand it? It is our way 
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We have reduced the price of our Les- 
son Leaf for next year nearly one-half. 
Instead of charging 75 cents per hundred 
copies per month, or $9 for a year’s sub- 
scription, we shall publish them for 40 
cents per hundred copies for one 
month, or $4.80 per hundred copies 
for one year, and send them postage free, 
in addition! This is putting the Leaf 
to the Sunday-schools of the land, at 

LESS THAN COS17! 

We claim for our Leaf these three 
things, namely: (1) They are ar- 
ranged for weekly distribu- 
tiom, a decided advantage over the 
monthly form; (2) Each week’s Leaf 
is a different color, which dis- 
tinguishes them from one another, and 
pleases scholars and teachers by its 
variety; (3) They are now the 
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A Universal Remedy.—BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES” for Coughs, Colds and Bron- 
chial Affections stand first in public favor and 
confidence; this result has been acquired by a 
test of many years. 
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that the Eureka 50 and 100 yards spools are the 
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and take no other. Sold only in $1 bottles. Be 
sure and get the genuine, E. F. KUNKEL, Pro- 
prietor, 259 North Nivth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 259. TAPE WORM No. 259. 
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cine, passing from the system alive. No fee unless 
the head passes. Come and refer to patients 
treated. Dr. E. F KUNKEL, No. 259 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. Advice free. Seat, Pin and 
Stomach Worms also removed. The medicine for 
removing all others but Tape Worm, can be had 
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F. KUNKEL, Phila., Pa. 17-8-4, 
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STUARD, 
or. 19th and Filbert Sta. Phila 


Successor to 
ndertaker, N. E 
ie6-52t 





CASH’ 


/S THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 








NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 
Frilling 





Advertising Department. 











Collections of tnsteumental Music. 


Musical Treasure. (Also vocal.) 225 pages. 

Piano at Home! 4 Hand pieces. New! Useful! 

Gems of Strauss. Most brilliant collection 

extant. 

Pianist’s Album. Popular and easy music. 

Pianoferte Gems. ee brilliant, easy 
eces. 

Home Circle. Vol. I. n y 

Home Circle. Vol. If. Popular 2 . 4 hand 

pieces. 
200 good pieces for Reed 
Organ. 


——— Oa 


Organ at Home. 


Collections of Vecal Music. 


Operatic Pearls. The chief songs of 50 operas. 

Gems of German Song. Songs that will 
never die. 

Gems of Scottish Song. Sweetest of all 
ballads. 

Shower of Pearls. Nearly all the good vocal 

duets. 

Gems of Sacred Song. Pure, devout and 
beautiful. 

Silver Chord. Wreath of Gems. Large 

collections of the best popu: ar songs. 


Price of each book in Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 
Gilt, $4.00. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. 7il Bodway, N.Y. 





De cat GO WEST. but COME SOUTH and 
unite with CHASE CITY COLONY, founded 
Northern men and named after Chief Justice 
ase. Good society, churches and schools. Cir- 
pa a free. Address Chase City Colony sees, 





Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


. SPOONER’S 
Flower Prize Flower Seeds, 
Seeds,  SPOONER’S Boston Market 


Vegetable Seeds. 
Descriptive Priced Cata- 
Vegetable logue, with over 150 illustra- 
itions, mailed free to appli- 
Needs cant. W. H.SPOUNER, 
Bors: ¢ Boston, Mass. 
17-2-8e0Ww 


THE BALLOON GAS REGULATOR 
Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 
durable and instantaneous in itsaction. It pre- 
vents all blowing and waste, all undue pressure 
on the pipes, secures steadiness of light, and 

SAVES FROM TWENTY TO FORTY 

PER CENT. 
No gas consumer can afford to be without it, 








Agents wanted everywhere. 


Address 
ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
- Washington, D. C. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
BELL FOUNDERS, 


TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior i BEvis of BELLS. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL BELLS a specialty 
we Illustrated Catalogue sent 17-1-62 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Betablished in 1831. 
Superior Bells of vent BEStaty fy tang 
mounted gr be the beat 






Warrante 1. 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinocienatd 















A. J. WEIDEN ER, 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


TABLE GLASSWARE, 
Nos. $8 South Second and 29 Strawberry Sis. 


4 Dlustrated Catalogue Free. “@a 
17-6-7eow—36—6eow 

















Sunday-School Papers. 
The Child Paper is one of the very best chil- 
po A paper published. Five copies, $105; ten 

es, $1.60, post-paid. Morning € Light. an 
eignt bage fivhstrated monthly for little folks. 
ht copies, $108, post-paid. Single cat 
tions for Gither, thirty cents, post- aid. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New Yor 
Philadelphia, 1408 Chestnut Street, HN. THISSELT. 
-7-52 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOLGEM 


A MA N 2 Y GA) 


Illustrated and colored Samples ree. Price, 
pom paid, % 35 cents per year, S low rates to 
Sent free one year for namesof 8.8. 
—e in your place. Address 
. 8. GEM, Chicago, Tl, 























A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 
ranted equal to an mente. solid goid fill- 
ings, $8; silver fillings, $1. New Yor Rooms, 
Established 1851. Dr. MEADER, 362 6th Avenue. 







17-7-52 











IT WILL BE T0 YOUR ADVANTAGE 
If you wish any 
Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 

to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
830 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


“CHURCH. ORGANS 


At lowest price consistent with the quality given 
andguaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. 


E. & G. @. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of nearly 800 — including the 
pee largest and moe com in ~ country. 


blished 1 7-326e0Ww 
PHILADELPHIA 


WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 
ESTE Y 
COTTAGE ORGANS AND ARION PIANOS, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 
17-3-8 E. M. BRUCE & CO. 


17-7-26 




















For First-class Pianos, sent on trial 
Circulars free. oe 8. PIANO co., 
810 Broadway, N. Y. 

where you saw this notice. [(ap18-52t 











~ ROBERT. PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Church and — PIMntOre. 


Sunday-School and Lecture Room. 





SETTEES, of Every Desextpten, 
BLACK BOARDS, & 
‘No 26 Grove Street, New York. 


N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. 

Bleecker Street and 8th Avenue cars pass 
within one block of the door. 


d stamp for Catalogue. apt-eowly 


WM. BURKHARDT, 
CABINET MAKER, 


No. 325 Harmony Court, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Orders of Every Description Received. 
17-2-6eow 
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Mount Union CoLLecEe.—This celebra ted insti- 
tution provides for both sexes a thorough educe- 
tion in practical, classical, technical and scientific 
courses. Last year the attendance was within 
three of 1200 students. The institution is a purely 
philanthropic one, and in co uence furnishes 
tuition at a trififng cost, the extensive boardin 
accommodations bringing the rooms and boar 
to only $8 per week. The College is fully and 
splendidly equipped with museum, apparatus, &c. 
1ts property is estimated at about 000. The 
location is healthy and accessible, being within 
three miles of Alliance, Stark Co., Ohio, at the 
junction of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chi- 
cago with the Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Wheeli 
Railroads The late Chief Justice Chase, one 0 
its Trustees, urged that * Mt. Union Gollege, with 
its factities, can and should freely extend its rare 
advanta to vastly more of our country’s young 
roen and women.” For catalogue, address the 
President, O. N. Hartshorn, LL.D. 





Tue “Seed Annual” of D. M. Ferry & Co., De- 
troit, Mich., is advertised in ourcolumns, This 
house ranks second to none in their trade, and 
our readers can rely on the Seeds they procure 
from their house. Write to them and get the 

“ Annual” free. 


SACRED CANTATA, 


:0: 


JESUS, 


THE FRIEND OF CHILDREN, 


70: 























ae This Origimal and Affecting Composition 
will be repeated at 


BETHANY 


SABBATH-SCHOOL HALL, 


Corner Twenty-Second and Bainbridge Streets, 
On Thursday, March 4, 1875. 





. 
*e-Tickets, 25 cents; Reserved seats, 50 cents.“@e 





A full Orchestra and a Large Number of 
Trained Voices will give attraction to 
the repetition. Several New Songs 

have been adde}. 17-82 








he Pome {ta 


The following list embraces some of the leading 
magazines and papers, having a general circula- 
tion through the United States. In the fint 
column will be found the regular price for single 
subscriptions received by the publishers of each 
periodical, and in the last or right hand column 
will be found the lowest club price at which we 
will receive single subscriptions, which is much 
better than you can do direct with the publishers 
themselves, unless you should send a large club. 

The prices given include prepayment of postage 
by the publishers. 





Publisher's Our 
Price. Price 











Harper's Month ly.............ccecceseeseeeee $4.00 $3.50 
Atlantic Tc: 4{ etgpusdsipcacresenecsouspatne 4.00 3.50 
a ee eee «» 4.00 3.50 
Ss Meter -- 4,00 $50 
Godey's Lady's Book......... » 3.15 2.60 
Arthurs Home Magazine.. +» 2.65 2.25 
Household, Vermont......... -» 110 75 
Am_ Agriculturist.... -- 1.60 1.2 
St. Nicholas........... . 3.00 260 
Science Of Health...........c0e n.sssosessees 200 1.75 
The Nursery.......... ewe sees + 160 1,238 
Peterson's Magazine ..... + 2.00 1,75 
Demorest’s Monthly......... . 810 2.65 
New York, Harper's Weekly ~ 4,00 350 

” | eller 400 8.50 

= Hearth and Home........ 3.00 2.60 

" Weekly Tribune........... 2.00 1.65 

7 - Post 1,50 1.2% 
Rural New Yorker...... 2.70 2,25 
Scientific American ...... 3.20 275 
Toledo * Blad 2.15 1.75 
Littell’s Livimg Age@..........cccccceceseseeee 8.00 7.26 


If any one wishes to subscribe for any paper or 
magazine not found on the list, let him write to 
us, giving name of periodical and where pub- 
lished, and we will give our lowest price. 

Send all money in Registered letter, Money Or- 
der, Draft on Chicago or New York, or by Ex- 
vress, prepaid, Money sent in this way is at our 


risk, 
H. H, MILLER & CO., 166 Randolph St., Chicago. 
Little Corporal Office. 








All Sunday-School Workers, 
ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 


All the Readers of the Times 
Should Patronize the Popular 


bye, ah 1 re Hams, 


912 Arch Street, Philad’a. 
17-6-52 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


~ For Sunday-School Teachers. 





TS FROG erAl AT WORK, 


Containing the Westminster Lessons from January to July, prepared by Rev, JOSEPH T. DURYEA, | 
D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y., and from July to December, by Rev. 8. J. NICCOLLS, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo. 
Every number of The Presbyterian at Work contains instructions for teaching the 


LESSONS to INEANT SCHOOLS. 


By a distinguished writer for the young, and a CABINET OF ILLUSTRATIONS for the use of Teachers. 


Postage on each Copy, five cents per Annum. 





For the Children studying the same Lessons 


THE WESTMINSTER LESSON LEAF, 


Prepared by J. BENNET TYLER, Esq. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Terms: One Copy, per Annum, 60 cents. Six Copies or more, to one person, 50 cents each. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

100 for one year, $9.00. Nine Cents a Year for each Scholar. | 





10 Copies, a 
100 “ “ 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR: 


An Attractive and Beautifully [llustrated Paper for the Young, published twice each month. 
It is, however, optional with subscribers to take it once or twice a month. 


De Cape, BBE. CO VORB gr socessrscociecscccococsccsvevceses 


HRe eee ee eee eeseeeeeeteneneees teees 


Semi- Monthly. Monthly. 
200 ersencassconecensccasseceoeoss casted $ 50 $ 30 
0 Cveceecoceccescouccesesoscececcscsecees 3.00 1.50 
0 00 000e cecece secees coccce neces coocceccs 30.00 15 00 


Postage, $2 per hundred for the Semi-Monthly, and $1 per hundred for the Monthly. 





THE SUNBEAM, 


With Bright Pictures and Easy Reading for Very Little People, especially those of our Infant 
Schools, It is published four times a month, at fifty cents a year for one copy, and 
forty cents each when ten or more copies are addressed to one person. 
Postage two cents a year on each copy, in advance. 





4% Orders and money should be addressed to MR. PETER WALKER, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, No. 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








pMFERN ce 


RAi*' 


inga, and gives full descrip- 
tions, prices, and directions 
for planting about 1200 varieties 

f V bi Flower 
Bedding Plants, Roses, <&c. 

invaluable to Farmer, Gard 

Florist. Address, D. M. FERRY 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETRO! 














JHE PENN MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA.—Aassels Accumulated, $4.875,563.34. 
The Penn is a purely MUTUAL COMPANY. Al 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers every year, thus ——s insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable 
for their value. Endowment policies issued at 
life rates. AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
H. 8S. STEPHENS, Vice President, 
17-8-18t No. 921 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Penna. 





AMERICAN | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Southeast Corner of Fourth and Wainul Streets. 


Established 1860. 


Assets, January 1, 1875, $4,793,444.53. 
TRUSTEES. 


George W. Hill, Philip B. Mingle, 
Alexander Whilldin, Hon. Alex. G. Cattell. 
George Nugent, Isaac Hazlehurst, 
Hon. James Pollock, James L. Claghorn, 
W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett 
Albert 0. Roberts, L. M. Whilldin 

John Wanamaker 


aa Charter Perpetual “Ge 
GEORGE W. HILL. President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


17-6-13e4w JOHN ©. SIMS. Actuary. 











18%5. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-62 





BE SURE AND CALL 

AT THE 
GREAT BOSTON 99 CENT STORE, 
227 North Eighth Street. 


Their list su anything ever befrre offered 
in the city, ond ee of 


a useful 
and ornamental goods. 227 North BIGHTH §&t., 





between Race and Vine. 17-8-13 








BANISH CUMBERSOME SETTEES. 
Send for 
Descriptive Circular of the 





‘TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR. | 


The Arrangement Affording 
A Straight Seating fer Lectures, 
A Curved Seating fer Sunday-Schools. 


pay EVERYTHING GAINED—MONEY SAVED.~aoa 
The National School Furniture Co., 


17-5-13 BAL & 113 WituiaM 8r., N. Y 








MPLOYMENT For all. Large Cash pay. 
SAMPLES AND OUTFIT SENT FREE to the 
right person in each neighborhood. Address, with 
reference, H. J. HaLL & Co., Baltimore, Md. [17-4-4 


SENT FREE taittacn 
BEVERLY BUDGET 

to $75 CASH per week éo ail, at home or traveling. 
Xomnetiting om new. Address, The Beverly Oo., Chicago. 














THE WEEALY SU.NV.—A large, eight- 
page, independent, honest and fearless newspa- 
r, of 56 broad columns. We aim to make the 
en Sun the best family newspaper in 
he world. Try it. $1.20 per year, postage paid. 


t 
Address THE Sun, New York City. 
5-18 








ADIES AT HOME, AND MEN 
who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop Pay. Send 
8-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC 
Company, 39-41 Park Place, New York. 819-26t 








Emblems, Sentences 
and Texts. 

Silk Banners 85 each. 
Banners for Interior De- 
eoration 83 each. 
Stenciling done to order. 
4&@~ Send for Circular. -@e 
TT. J. POTTER, 
ROOM 32 BIBLE HOUSE, 
7-10-45-7 NEw YORK. 








TUTTERING.—U. S. Stammering Institute, 
(Dr. White , 417 4th Ave., N. Y. Best references. 
No pay until cured. Send for circular. 17-2-2 





y UNKLE’S MAGIC HAIR RESTORER 
contains no sulphur, lead, silver, dirt, or 
grease; does not crisp the hair or poison the 
brain; restores gray, mixed, red, light or faded 
hair to a beautiful soft, glossy brown or black, in 
from one to three applications. Each bottle war- 
ranted or money refunded, Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, $1 per bottle. Applied free of 
charge at the Depot and Office, 916 VINE STREET. 
Try it. s@>~ State where you saw this card. [17-8-52 








wise COUGH, ASTHMA,, 
CROU P, and Racking Coughs cured by 
Delavau’s Whooping-Cough Remedy. 





Sold at 6th and Wood Sts., Phila. apls-52t 


COAL. 


Reading Coal and 
Iron Company. 


REDUCTION 


IN 


PRICE OF COAL. 
JANUARY, 1875. 
(PER TON OF 2240 LBS.) 


In Yard. Delivered 


Broken, - - $5.50 - $6.25 
Egg, - =- = $5.80 - $6.55 
Stove, - - - $5.80 - $6.55 


8, Stove, - a8 $5.80 = $6.55 
Chestnut, a > $4.75 — $5.50 


Pea, ee = = $3.40 = $4.15 
BEST QUALITY, 
THOROUGHLY SCREENED AND PICKED. 


Orders received by mail or at any of the Com- 
pany’s Offices in the city. 17-83-13 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A work presenting Christ to the youngin a 
more interesting and attractive manner than 
has ever before been done. Agents always suc- 
ceed with it, because parents will have it for 
their children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 
50 full-page engravings. For territory, address 
H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 14 BaR- 
CLAY St., New York. se12-26t 





GOSPEL SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever 
issued for Revival and Sunday-School Work. 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts., 
$3.60 per dozen, by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





IT IS 
Tae Teo TE 


THAT 


GOSPEL SONGS 


BY P. P. BLISS, 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book 
of a similar character ever before issued. The 
demand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 

JOHN.CHURCH €& CO., Cincinnati, O. 
jiyll-ly 


MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS. 
y NEW DESIGNS AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. 
J. WATERHOUSE, 
1821 ARCH Street. 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULTS 
AND RAILINGS, 











Advertising Rates. 

TO ADVERTISERS. No advertise. 
ment will be inserted in “HE TIMES," 
that does not explain iis whole meaning on 
tis face, and that is not guaranteed by « 
responsible name, 

par The prices of advertising are: 

Each insertion (per line) - - - - BS ots 

For 3 months, 5 per cent. discount, 
“ 6 ‘ 10 “oe “ 
if 12 ity 20 “ ae 

BUSINESS NOTICES—Special rates 

CUTS AND EXTRA DISPLAYS— 
Special rates. 

COPY for Advertisements must be on hand 


by Saturday of each week. 
Address— 


JOUN WANAMAKBR, 


304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











